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Education for VICTORY 


Today’s highest patriotism is to prepare for effective 
service for God and Country. Learn of Wheaton’s 
timely program by writing now for helpful, interest- o 
ing FREE BULLETIN, “Education for Victory.” 4 


This year over 1300 students were attracted to Wheaton College 
from 44 states and 11 other countries. Wheaton’s Christian ideals 
are winning the loyalty of increasing numbers. Fully accredited, 
Capable and friendly Bible-believing faculty. Complete curriculum 


of over 400 course subjects. Attractive new “Work-Study” program W 


for students needing financial assistance. | 
use 
W 
don’ 
to ul 
this 

“Victory” plan of accelerated courses offers degree in 3 calendar 


years. Practical courses for women in Pre-Nursing, Teaching, J‘ 
—ml 
Home Economics, Secretarial Science, Foods and Nutrition, etc. 


Strong Science and Engineering subjects including Chemical War- 
fare, Electronics, Navigation, Radio, and Pre-Medicine. Pre-In- 
duction Military Training. 


Wheaton Academy offers 
4-yr. preparatory course. 


Wheaton ANNUITIES 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Box H-83E, Wheaton, Ill. for Assured Income 


ue edpiices cn enamine’ You can have no greater joy or satis- 
Please send me Free Illustrated Bulletin “Education For Victory” and other faction than the knowledge that you are 
literature checked below. helping train Christian leaders for the 
days following victory. A W heaton Lite 
Annuity accomplishes this great end and 
gives you an income as long us you live. 
Saves you time, worry, mo! and gives 
you peace of mind. Let us d you out 
booklet “Pleasant Tomorrows’ explain: 
ing the annuity plan. 


[_] Wheaton Annual Catalog. LC] “Pleasant Tomorrows” — 
Wheaton Life Annuity booklet. 


Mr., Miss, Mrs. 
Address City & State 


If requesting information on Life Annuity please give birth date 


NOTE: Use duplicate coupon on page 47 if desired. 





W: WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
ue your head to understand it. 


We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
tounderstand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 


this year Americans are going to make 
-minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 


But this year, we civilians are not going 
tohave 125 bitlion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 


Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx- 
imately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 
where every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
would bid the prices of things up and up 
and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
Were going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
a pair of shoes we’re going to pay $8. 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 


feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 


This is what is known as Inflation. 


Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 


But the government can’t do‘the «hole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 


will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 


If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 

And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 


tically strangle us. 
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Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 

* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 





How. blest te the teiler his hour of relecse 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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[exe were four of them: Sam, Jimmy, Jane and Rose. 
Four handicapped children. They were not responsible 
for the life they were forced to live, nothing they could do 
could change it—or so it seemed until... . 

Jimmy was sent to Mont Lawn. 

An undernourished and nervous child of twelve, he loved 
Mont Lawn so much he asked to come back again the next 
summer but he was over age. Mont Lawn has to stop some- 
where, so the age limits are seven to twelve. We remem- 
bered Jimmy well, he had been such a splendid example of 
what Mont Lawn can do for sick little boys. 

We asked Jimmy how he would like to work at Mont 
lawn and he said he would do anything to get there. We 
knew he couldn‘t do hard work for he was only thirteen and 
hone too strong. We let him help in the children’s kitchen. 
When Jimmy went home at the end of the summer he had 
faken on a few more pounds and lost every trace of his 
Nervousness. 

During last winter Jimmy was invited to spend a weekend 
tt Mont Lawn with a few boys who had also outgrown 
Mont Lawn. While there he heard talk of a job—a job he 
thought his father would love. He never gave us peace 
until we agreed to see his father and then if we liked him 
lovisit his family. 

The children who come to Mont Lawn for vacations are 
‘ent to us through every kind of group that works with chil- 
dren: the churches, the hospitals, the police department, the 
thools. These groups investigate and know the families o/ 


our little guests—they send to us only the neediest and most 
deserving. 

Our visit to Jimmy’s home made us wish we could do so 
much more than give children vacations, we wanted to take 
whole families away from their poverty and their handicaps. 
We wanted to build a village of little houses away off in 
the country somewhere; give the fathers of these handi- 
capped families work to do, and see that the children were 
allowed to be children; give them all the opportunities you 
and | have had and accepted without any feeling of grati- 
tude to anyone. ‘ 

A lovelier family it has never been our fortune to know. 
The mother, a helpless invalid managed somehow to cook 
the family’s meals, her straight-back kitchen chair was pushed 
close to the stove by the children. How they adored her! 
To see them plan for her comfort before they left for school 
gave you something to take home with you and never for- 
get. How much more those children were getting from their 
life together than the children of many families who had 
everything that money could buy! 

Jimmy's father got the job. 


* + 


And all this came about because you sent one little boy 
to Mont Lawn—one little boy who had the love and interest 
of his family at heart. 

There are many Sams, Jimmys, Janes and Roses—handi- 
capped children. Nothing they have done has caused their 
life to be as it is; nothing they can do alone can change it. 
It isn't fair; these children should have their chance to live 
decent, normal lives. Many of them know nothing but pov- 
erty and the conditions it creates. Shall we let them con- 
tinue to live in their ignorance or shall we let them see life 
as it can and should be lived? 

There are people who believe it is a mistake to awaken 
them; they believe it is better for them to continue living in 
their ignorance. No real follower of Christ's teachings 
could believe this or allow it to happen. And to allow it to 
happen is to bring chaos. No, we must do everything in our 
power to make it possible for all children to grow without 
the handicaps of poveriy and sick or criminal parents. 

Mont Lawn has something to give these children—spiri- 
tual things as well as physical things. The freedom from 
worry, the fun that is so easily to be had, the cleanliness of 
living, the love and protection they know while at Mont 
Lawn—all this is good for them, helps them know a better 
balanced life. They eat better, sleep better, play better,— 
they learn a way of life they have never met before. All 
this is bound to make better men and women and give them 
something higher at which to aim. 

These are the things you help us do when you contribute 
to Christian Herald Children’s Home. 


$5.00 pays for a week. 


$10.00 pays for two weeks. 
HOW MANY VACATIONS WILL YOU BUY? 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 

Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Give these children the chance God meant them to have. 
| enclose 


so that you can send 


to Mont Lawn. 
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Question: 
Do you believe that it is possible to 
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tended. The Lord, who previously haj 
decided that Hezekiah’s life was to end, 
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ied to keep her in the war. Christian 
grlization is forever in her debt. 


(uestion: 
What do you think about the effort to 
yionize the Red Cross? Should Red 


(ross workers have a union? 


\nswer': 

[regard the effort as misguided. If the 
fed Cross were unionized its entire char- 
yter would be changed and its greater 
sinistry destroyed. 


Question: 

Do you favor complete disarmament 
all nations immediately after the war 
or of only enemy nations? 


Answer 

[favor complete disarmament of enemy 
ntios and a policing program for the 
sold that shall eventually make na- 
foal armament unnecessary—but that 
vod “eventually” must not be disre- 
arded. 


Question: 

What is the present status of foreign 
(hristian missions? Is the Church giving 
lis matter serious thought? What about 
nissions after the war? 


Answer: 

Only the denominational boards can 
uswer the first part of that question. 
They are giving this matter serious and 
ntinuous thought. The missionary op- 
prtunity following the war will be the 
geatest in the history of the Christian 
Church. It has been suggested that scores 
ad perhaps hundreds of chaplains now 
rith the armed forces may wish to con- 
tinue their “overseas ministry” under the 
fag of the Church. 


Question: 

Do you favor a national marriage law? 
lh Oregon applicants for a marriage 
wense must wait three days, divorcees 
cannot be married within six months— 
but you can step across the line into 
Idaho where no restrictions are in effect 
ilthough Reno is not far away. How do 
you feel about this? 


Answer: 

I feel sad. We should have a national 
mariage law with uniformity in particu- 
ts and procedure. 


uestion: 
ch our church life how far are we justi- 


led in going into fellowship with those 
tho deny the fundamentals of our faith? 


Answers 


Always we may have fellowship with 
ther Christians without accepting their 
‘etrinal viewpoint. Jesus was criticized 
weause of his companions. Some of my 
tends with whom I differ are just as firm 
Uther faith as I am, and just as sincere. 
NGES © CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 








SPECIAL INGREDIENTS 
SPECIAL BENEFITS 


make this cream more than 
a luxurious cosmetic 


HAT a cream does for your skin depends upon what’s in it. 
There’s work to be done for every skin today—work which 
demands more than just a lovely cosmetic cream. 

That’s why Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream is proving so 
helpful to so many women. It skillfully combines the cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical arts by offering special ingredients in a lux- 
uriously fine cream. 

These special ingredients work special benefits on the skin... 
control oiliness, dull shine... help to ease out blackheads and 
prevent enlarged pore openings... supply needed moisture and 
oils to dry flaky skin. 

Phillips’ Skin Cream contains an ingredient no other cream 
contains—fine genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. It contains mois- 
ture-holding cholesterol. And it contains softening, suppling oils. 

Let it Work at Night! Give these ingredients a chance to do their 
beneficial beautifying work at night—to soften, to neutralize any 
acid accumulation found in the external pore openings, to supply 
moisture and oils. 

Try it as a Foundation! Phillips’ Skin Cream seems to have a 
special ability to prepare the skin for make-up. Powder and rouge 
go on so evenly and hold that freshly-applied look for hours. 

Give this remarkable cream a chance to help you find and keep 
the fresh, dewy, radiant skin you long for. 


PHILLIPS’ 
SKIN CREAM 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
This different kind of cleansing cream makes your skin look 
and feel so soft and fresh...not only rids it of surface dirt 
but cleanses away any accumulations from outer pore openings. 
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is rich in characters, rich in human incident. is exciting. It is 


very moving. You do not finish this book an you have read the 
last page. It has an after-effect of thoughtfulness. You will speak 
of it and think about it long after reading it. 


Behe, yesterday, and last year, this is the novel that has been 
America’s best seller. In a time of enormous change and strain 
which lies both behind and ahead of us, this is the novel that 
has fitted our need. Several months ago purchasers of this book 
passed the quarter million mark. Now we are approaching the 
half million. The book has been made smaller from time to 
time. There was no other way to continue to supply it in the face 
of war-time paper restrictions. Needless to say, the text is 


never altered. 


‘Riewadhs lending libraries and through generous owners, readers 

of the book must now number in the millions. If you have read 

it, sent of it. If you own it, lend it. If you don’t know it, read 
. It is helping America. 





News DIGEST 


of the month | 
EDITED BY GABRIEL COURIER od 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


MINERS: A goodly number of letters 
sstill coming across our desk voicing the 
dhjections of CHRISTIAN Heratp readers 
inthe mining areas to our news item on 
Jon L. Lewis in the June issue. We're 
dl wrong about Mr. Lewis and the min- 
as, say these good members of the Her- 
wp family. Our mail from other areas 
ay we're all right, so there you are! 

We have nothing more to say on Mr. 
lewis. So far as the con- 
emed, we might clarify our position a 
bit by saying here and now that in our 
judgment the miners have an_ honest 
mevance; we believe there is a great 
deal to be said for them. But we feel the 
ame about their technique as we did 
about the farmer’s lobby, which also 
brought coals of fire on our head: we be- 
lieve that this is no time to strike or to 
do anything that will paralyze the Amer- 
ican war effort. 

It is sheer nonsense to say that “this 
isthe only time when the miners can get 
what they want.” A coal miner has the 
weather on his side; he can always strike 
a winter approaches, and get pretty 
nearly what he wants. Just for the rec- 
ord, the miners are now getting about 
$10 a week more than they got before the 
war; that is an under-publicized fact, but 
it’s true. They got it from Secretary 
Ickes; they also got a plan for a six-day 
week with time-and-a-half above thirty- 
five hours. They will try to get more by 
October 31st (Hallowe’en, ironically 
enough!) and our guess is that they will 
get more. 

Nothing is settled here. Everything is 
merely postponed. The fireworks haven’t 
started yet. 


miners are 


EDUCATION: College and high school 
education in this country isn’t what it 
used to be; the war has played havoc 
with it. The Navy, for instance, is tak- 
ig Over some very large responsibilities 
in the education of seminary students— 
and there has been much objection to 
that. Army and Navy are taking over 
college campuses all over the nation, and 
the young men who go to college now get 
a education calculated to help them in 
PAGE 7 © CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 


see 


time of war, not in time of peace. Ii 
doesn’t look so good, from where we sit: 
what we’re worried about is how soon, 
come the peace, the Army and Navy will 
give the colleges back. For these colleges 
will have to come back into the hands of 
those who ran them before the war, un- 
less we want a postwar generation the 
members of which will be as much alike 
as peas in a pod. 

In order that they shall not be peas in 
a pod, the Commission on Liberal Edu- 
cation of the Association of American 
Colleges has just turned in a report on 
the postwar responsibilities of liberal ed- 
ucation. The Commission calls for the 
abolition of the following abuses in 
American education: complicated admis- 
sion procedures: abuse of the lecture- 
method of instruction; the use of “re- 
quired” or “disciplinary” courses, the 
emphasis placed upon faculty research, 
at the expense of teaching responsibilities. 

Well done, Commission! This editor is 
one of millions of American fathers who 
have long writhed at the sight of his son 
suffering from those abuses. He himself 
suffered, in college. It’s time we were 
rid of them. Incidentally, it is good for 
those of us in the Church, who have 
been on the receiving end of constant 
criticism for some years, to discover that 
education is as far from perfect as or- 
ganized religion! 


MIND-SET: Mothers and fathers in 
America are worrying about the mind- 
set of their sons, when those sons come 
home from the war. It’s something to 
worry about; the mental hangovers of 
war, which color the lives of all of us for- 
ever after, are as important if not more 
important than any other result of war 
and battle—even bad physical wounds. 

While we loathe some of the things 
that are happening to the minds of em- 
battled American youth, we doubt that 
many of them will come back with per- 
manently degraded minds. True, an 
American prize-fighter is going around 
the country with a cane in which he has 
proudly mounted a set of teeth knocked 
out of a dead Japanese—but we have 
vet to see an American read of that or 


_—— 


talk of it without a shudder. The hatreds 
of World War I simply are not known 
in World War I1—for which we thank 
our God. 

John Steinbeck is writing some of the 
finest dispatches from the front to ap- 
pear in today’s newspapers. We quote 
from him: “There is no military ferocity 
in these boys (boys in a bomber crew) . 
They would disgust the non-combatant 
commandoes of the New Yorker maga- 
zine, for they have no hatred for the en- 
emy. They do not froth at the mouth 
and quite often they are frightened. 
They are not bellicose at all. More than 
anything in the world they want to get it 
over and go home.” 

There’s a world of hope in that. If we 
can make the peace in the same spirit 
that these boys fight, we may get a real 
peace after all! 


FOOD: There has been much bun- 
gling in the conduct of this war; the 
worst has been the bungling in food. 
That’s the last department where there 
should be bungling or inefficiency. The 
appointment of a new food ezar may 
help, but we doubt it. What’s needed is 
a revolution in the food policy of the 
United States Government. 

Our total food production for 1948, 
according to Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, may be fifteen to thirty 
percent under last year’s. The Director 
of the New Jersey College of Agricul- 
ture claims that even though the farm- 
ers in the Garden State “have plowed 
up everything but the main highway,” 
they still will be doing well if they 
equal last output. Fruit and 
vegetable growers in the Northeast say 
that current prices will not cover their 
costs of production; the 


’ 
year's 


canners say 
that War Labor Board freezes on wages 
have all but crippled the canneries; the 
production of dairy products has already 
started down in the East; both poultry 
and meat are declining; the city fathers 
of New York are almost frantic in their 
efforts to forestall a threatened milk 
shortage, which may strike Gotham 
within thirty days. : 

We are not alarmists, but we are vi- 





tally concerucd over all this. We are es- 
pecially concerned when we realize that 
the time is not far distant when the 
United States will be attempting the big- 
gest feeding program in history: the 
feeding of Europe. Every conquered 
mile means more, more, more people to 
feed. If we have hardly enough now to 
feed the United States, how on earth... ! 
What we need is not another bureau, 
but a man or group of men who really 
know their food business. Isn’t it time 
we called in Herbert Hoover? 
COURIER’S CUES: A new War Labor 
Board is likely The 
peace feelers from Rumania are not be- 
ing considered seriously in Washington; 
there is no hope for an early peace . . . 
The anti-strike bill is called “loose legis- 
lation” around Capitol Hill; it punishes 
all of labor for the sins of a few ... 
Watch for drive to limit 
railroad travel: two million 
month are being moved 
will tackle new tax bill in late August or 
carly September Unless they give 
will 
rise; only question involved is how high 
they will rise . Despite Washington 
pessimism, war production — is 
well; the Army says it hasn’t enough, 
and it hasn’t and it never will have .. . 
Winning the war by invasion with land 
forces is still the ultimate technique of 
the Allies; this must come, in addition 
to bombing from the air But 
bombing will save hundreds of thousands 
of lives, before land action comes. 


ABROAD 


ITALIA: Italia 
the invasion 


considered 


new summer 
troops a 


Congress 


themselves a vacation Prices 


going 


air 


the invasion. 


will come is as sure 


awaits 
That 
as shooting: that Italy will be defeated is 
also sure. We think her defeat may be 
accomplished with much less of a loss of 
life than we expect now: what concerns 
us is what is going to happen to Italy 
after the fighting is done. 

Mussolini — will through. He’s 
through now. His Fascists will not take 
Neither will Italy go sud- 
denly democratic. We talk so glibly in 
America of 
ic;” when we do that, we may be talking 
through our hats. The backgrounds of 


be 
over again. 


“making Europe democrat- 


most of the European nations simply 
are not backgrounds against which we 
can build a democratic state: democracy 
is not in the thinking of the people. Es- 
pecially in the Latin the 
strong-arm ruler is pre- 
We doubt will 
get started in a hurry with the peace. 
Which what. Italy? It 
leaves the King. King Emmanuel is said 
to be slipping in popular favor, but we 


countries, 
admired and 
ferred. that democracy 


leaves for 


doubt it; we believe he is as popular now 
as he has ever been, and he has always 
been more popular than Mussolini. This 


PIGS 


editor recalls vividly the sight of Musso- 
lini’s big black sedan making its way to 
the King’s palace every Thursday morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock sharp. as recently as 
the summer of 1939. Remember that: 
Mussolini went to the King. 

The King is of the House of Savoy. 
and the House of Savoy is warp and 
woof of Italian life and thought. It is 
almost unthinkable that Savoy 
perish. The House of Savoy may prove 
Italy’s house of refuge when the storm 
breaks; we think now that the King will 
come back, that Mussolini will drop in- 
to the limbo of things and 
men, and that there will be song and 
laughter in Italy again. 

This King is an able man. Don’t let 
Te is the man 
who stopped the [Italian retreat in the 


could 


forgotten 


his physique fool you. 


last war: he is still the one personality in 
Ttaly strong enough to arouse a national 
allegiance. Tf he can rule post-war Italy, 
there may be some semblance of security 
and hope. May the King live long! 


RUSSIA: The Axis is worried over a 
large concentration of Russian troops in 
the Velikive Luki sector—and they may 


well be worried. For here the issue must 





ee 
E 7 


a 





Bressler in New Haven Journal-Courier 


IS PIGS 


ultimately be decided. It will be enoug 
to hold Hitler back 
oil-fields: the Russians need not both 
with a major offensive there. It will bk 
enough to protect Leningrad and Ro« 
But if Russia is to win this wat. 
Russia must start down the road th 
runs from Velikive Luki across the bor 


from the Caucasus 


tov. 


der toward Germany—the road to Ber 
lin. Sooner or later, whatever else hap- 
pens in Russia, whatever other battles 
are fought. the crucial battle will ) 
fought here. 

They may get it before the year | 
The British and the Americans \ 
press the Axis flank in Italy and | 
Balkans: they will) draw the maj 
strength of the Luftwatle to hold t 
line at Thermopolae or Brenner Pass 
whichever way the Allies go. That » 
the Russia—al 


make it. possible for Stalin to take U 


out, 


relieve pressure on 


offensive. 
The Germans will not like that. Mil- 


+ a “ eve 
tary men are saying that they heliev 


the Germans will attempt, when the le! 
act comes, to hold back the Russians 2 


surrender to the British and Americal» 
They will be smart if they do that, le 
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ihe last man to turn loose in Germany 
vith a gun is the Russian who has seen 
jis home burned and his family mur- 
jered by the Nazis. He has a score to 
settle! 












SPAIN: Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
» of Spain is said to be getting ready 
jo put young Don Juan, third son of the 
te Alfonso, on the throne of Spain. It’s 
interesting, if true—and we think it is 
{rue. 

Franco has always been a monarchist. 
He has been kept from giving his mon- 
yehist tendencies free rein by his Fa- 
lngist and army advisers, and by for- 
dg interference from Italy and Ger- 
nny. But that foreign influence no 
jnger holds; Franco is throwing out an 
anchor to windward, just in case. The 
ase for the Axis looks increasingly bad 
i Franco, and he is playing safe in 
throwing out his hints on the restoration 
of Don Juan. 

Prince Don Juan is thirty years old. 
He was educated in England as a naval 
ficer; he is ardently pro-British, anti- 
German and anti-Fascist. All of which is 
important, for Spain’s future. Spain to- 
norrow will need help—money. food, 
uw materials; she knows now that she 
vill not get them from Hitler. So, while 
Hitler fumes at the turn of events, 
Franco plays safe and Don Juan waits 
the word to fly home. 

We wonder how happy he'll be on that 
throne. And how happy Spain will be. 































INEVITABLE: Word leaks out of Ger- 
nany that the Nazis are clamping down 
iew striet laws to stop “the loose living 
ofGerman youth.” That seems impos- 
ible, considering what we have been 
learing of the rigid discipline imposed 


































“nol 
a pn German youth since Hitler came 
bother Power, and yet it may be an inevitable 
wit levelopment. You can’t inject a virus 
| Ro- “e Nazism into a young mind for 
is wary (venty years and not expect it to back- 
id th ire, 
he bor _it seems that there is “rowdyism” in 
to Ber Berlin; that fourteen-year-olds are at- 
as les tracting attention by their “brazen” be- 
battle: @ “ior; that minors in night-clubs are 
will b yeoming a public scandal; that children 
don’t seem to respect their parents any 
wear og eget. Well, Mr. Hitler, just what did 
ans Ww. fg S04 expect ? Did you think that you 
nd th @ “ld talk nothing but war to a whole 
mai ¥ “tation and have it turn into a model 
old tie" decorum and courtesy? 
+ Pas. Sow the wind and reap the whirlwind! 
nat W! 
‘g—al |, AIR WAR: Winston Churchill wasn’t 
ake th: § Mt talking when he said in Washington 
hat it would do no harm to find out 
t. Mil- thether or not Germany could be 
believe @ “bed out of this war. Every sign along 
the last ~ European war-front now points 
ans and ‘taight to one fact: this has turned out 
ericalls. ‘0 be almost exclusively an air war. 
hat, for Churchill’s idea was given its first test 
pact om Pantelleria; there was not one sin- 
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gle infantryman, not one Allied trooper 
on that island when the Italian garrison 
surrendered. Yes—Pantelleria is small; 
it was fairly easy to concentrate the 
bombing. But this morning we read the 
report of an American officer who has 
just returned from a raid over Sicily: he 
says that Palermo is “done;” that the 
outer defenses of that city are all but 
demolished; that the anti-aircraft fire is 
nil, and that aerial opposition to the 
Allied flyers is growing weaker by the 
hour. Sicily is much larger than Pantel- 
leria, but the same thing is happening. 
Sicily may be in the Allied bag by the 
time the postman brings you this Curts- 
TIAN HERALD. 

We pray that Italy may be in that bag, 
too, by that time. If ever there was a 
hopeless, useless, suicidal fight, it is 
Italy’s. The Italians would be wise if 
they ran up the white flag, now, and 
saved their poor land from an Allied 
blitz. If the Allies win, Italy loses; if 
Germany wins, Italy is lost. Italy would 
save her life by surrendering to Eisen- 
hower. 


1944? In view of the swift successes 
of General MacArthur in the Pacific, this 
editor is of the opinion that Japan can 
be beaten by the end of 1944. 

He bases this on two conclusions. One 
is that Japan is the most overrated mili- 
tary power in the world. Japan has won 
only when she has had things all her own 
way, only when she outnumbered her 
opponents. Japan was a terror in the air 
—until the United States got there with 
planes to match her strength. Then the 
planes of the Nipponese began to be shot 
out of the air at a ratio of sixteen to one! 

The other conclusion is that since the 
Battle of Guadalcanal, just one year ago 
this August 7th, the tables have been 
completely turned upon Japan so far as 
military strengths are concerned. The 
Allies now have control of the air: the 
Allies, with their victories in July, have 
forced the Japanese fleet to a showdown 
—and when that Japanese fleet comes 
out, it will fight a foe equal in strength. 
Except for the number of land troops, 
the Allies are now on even terms with 
the Nipponese. This means quick victory 
for the Allies, and nothing else. 

And just what does the Mikado think 
will happen when both the U.S. and 
England are free to turn all their forces 
loose on Japan? 


COTES 


PAY: There is a rumor extant to the 
effect that the missionaries of the church 
live on the fat of the land; they “have 
hordes of servants to do all their work,” 
they “make good salaries doing nothing,” 
they “eat well while the heathen eats not 
at all,” and so on, ad infinitum. 

Ammunition is at hand to shatter that 


argument, from the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada. The General Assembly of 
that Church has just voted to raise the 
salaries of these over-paid missionaries 
on the foreign field to $2000 a year for 
married men and $1400 for single men, 
with an increase of $100 every seven 
years until the sum of $2600 is reached. 

Read it and ponder it. Your editor 
has met hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
missionaries at home and overseas; he 
has yet to meet a rich one. He has yet 
to meet one who is paid what he is worth. 
Even taking the differences in monetary 
exchange into consideration—just how 
long would it take a man to reach a state 
of security on $2000 a year? 

If you want to make money—stay 
away from missions! But if you want 
a pay in terms of satisfaction over a life 
burned out in the service of God and 
humanity—then go abroad, young man, 
go abroad and bury yourself on the mis- 
sion field. There is no pay quite like it, 
anywhere. 


ACTION: The children of Roberts, 
Wisconsin, got into the habit of playing 
the slot machines around town; their par- 
ents protested, but as per usual, the pro- 
tests were ignored. The machines were 
plainly illegal, but the city fathers were 
somehow disinterested in illegality. Rev. 
Raymond H. Ewing was definitely inter- 
ested. 

Into three local establishments walked 
Dr. Ewing: he picked up three slot ma- 
chines, carried them out into the street, 
smashed them to bits. Nobody tried to 
stop him—for two very good reasons. 
One, the machines were operating outside 
the law, and the men who ran them 
knew it. Two, Dr. Ewing was a boxing 
champion in his college days. 

The slot machines in your town are 
probably quite as illegal as those in Rob- 
erts, Wisconsin. Nobody would do any- 
thing, could do anything, to a new tribe 
of machine-smashing Carrie Nations. We 
like the idea, the Ewing technique; it is 
knockout action—and we need 
like that! 


action 


GERMANS: We hear a lot about the 
gallant fight of the Church in occupied 
Europe; it is an epic for the children of 
tomorrew. Perhaps we have not heard 
enough about the gallantry of the Church 
in Germany. Men there are in America 
who are wondering just what is left of 
the Church in Naziland, and whether 
there will be any churches there at all 
when the last gun stops firing. 

Read this and weep for joy: the Ger- 
man Church is the only institution in 
modern Germany still holding its own: 
the Church has preserved its unity in 
spite of all the Nazis could do to destroy 
it. It is taking steps to keep its people 
minutely and constantly informed of 
measures directed against the Jews; it 
has been notably successful in organizing 
a “secret public opinion” to offset Nazi 
propaganda; it is helping the persecuted 


to escape from Germany; its pastors are 
openly condemning the bloody race 
theories of Herr Hitler; Christians are 
organizing visits to families and individ- 
uals who have run afoul of the Nazi re- 
gime; Christians are hiding Jews from 
Nazi wrath; Christians, organized by the 
Church, are opposing the practice of eu- 
thanasia and in thousands of 
Church influence has prevented German 
youths from being lured into the Hitler 
Youth Movement. 

When this thing is over and Germany 
lies prostrate, the Church will be the 
only organized body ready and equipped 
to help Germany get up! 


cases 


RACE: While we fight for the Four 
Freedoms, we are haunted by the spec- 
tacle of race conflict right here at home. 
The Battle of Detroit, which has just 
been fought, was one of the most disgust- 
ing episodes in American history. We 
place no blame on either black or white 
in Detroit, for we do not yet know all 
the facts. But we do know that the 
Negro all across this country is in a 
very ugly mood, 

Negro fliers were in the Flying Forts 
over Pantelleria. Negro soldiers going in- 
to action in Africa sang their spirituals 
as they marched. Negro sailors are risk- 
ing their lives daily on the Atlantic, in 
the Navy and the merchant marine. 
There is no reason for any of us to be- 
lieve that men who have suffered what 
they have suffered in this war are going 
to ride in Jim Crow cars when it’s all 
over. 


TOO MANY: While we all are worried 
about “getting there too late with too 
little,” it might be good for someone to 
rise and remark that insofar as the num- 
ber of churches in America is concerned, 
we got there too soon with too many. 

A survey recently taken in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is relevant. In that city, it 
was disclosed that one-third of the 171 
churches are superfluous. One-half of the 
churches are growing, one-fifth are losing 
and the remainder are stationary; they 
show not more than 10 per cent change 
in membership over a ten-year period. 

We believe Youngstown is typical. We 
believe most of our towns and cities are 
over-churched. The writer lived for years 
in a town of two thousand people; to 
that two thousand _ potential 
church-goers there were seven Protestant 
churches, one Roman Catholic, one 
Christian Scientist and one lunatic-fringe 
organization irreverently described as 
Holy Rollers. And any Sunday morn- 
ing found more people in that town read- 
ing the comic sections of the Sunday 
newspapers than were to be found read- 
ing the Psalter. 

It can’t go on. The many million men 
who are coming back from the war, hav- 
ing gone to war as Protestants and occa- 
sionally enjoyed the services of a Jewish 
or Roman Catholic chaplain, are never 
“oing to take any interest in a Protes- 


serve 


tantism that can’t make up its mind and 
pull its forces together. 

The job the Church has to do calls for 
a united front. We'll never get it done 
ii we remain split up as we are now, 
into 256 separate camps. 


BARRIERS: The Women’s Division of 
the Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church is asking Congress 
for immediate legislation designed to 
remove “existing barriers to Chinese 
immigration and naturalization.” The 


© WIDE WORLD 


Ministering to the spiritual needs of a Balti- 
more plane plant “trailer town” is Rev. Fran- 
cis R. Casselman, shown in his office-on-wheels 


women’s group claims a membership of 
1,500,000. 

This is a pretty large request. Cer- 
tainly it will be bad for us to “go Nordic” 
again with the peace; nothing could hurt 
us more in the Far East than that. But 
there are some dangerous factors in- 
volved. We let this country in for a lot 
of trouble in the days when the immi- 
gration barriers were down; it will take 
us long years to recover from that, to 
assimilate the almost countless. bloods 
that have been poured into our American 
veins. The prospect of having that hap- 
pen again is not pleasant to think about. 
The lifting of the barriers should come 
only after a most careful study and in- 
telligent discussion. 

Lifting the fence for the Chinese would 
set a precedent; it would mean that oth- 
er barriers against other races or peoples 
should come up, too. What would that 
do to us? Much as we want a more 
Christian equality among all the chil- 
dren of God, we feel impelled to say that 
the time for such barrier-raising is not 
now. Let’s finish the war first. 


HERE AND THERE: International staf, 
for foreign missions fields are heing Sue. 
gested by Lutheran Ralph H. Lop: 
we're for it . . . Rumors increase that tly 
church in Rumania is playing ducks-ay). 
drakes with politics, particularly pea 
politics; we’re agin’ that .. . There jg , 
dangerous slump in the number ¢ 
preacher-candidates in England: there ; 
a U. S. slump, too .. . Clergymen jy 
Hartford, Conn., are planning now 
help discharged soldiers reestablish they. 
selves in civilian life; a smart move ,. 
Chautauqua this year had the largest a. 
tendance in its history; congratulations 

. . Watch for a fight over the name 
“Methodist” in the South . . . And that 
all for this month. 


We we) 


GENTLEMAN: We wish  thiere wer 
some sort of annual prize for outstant. 
ing Americans, to be awarded publidy 
by the President. We have our nomina 
tion for this month’s recipient: he is 
Arturo Toscanini. 

Long have we enjoyed Maestro To: 
canini on our radio; he is conductor o 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, and one 
of the most gifted men of our times, lt 
seems that one of the big liquor con- 
panies had been looking around for a 
real radio program to sponsor—and they 
picked Toscanini! They didn’t know 
their man, for according to a report in 
the New York Times, Toscanini refused 
their sponsorship; he insisted upon “a 
non-alcoholic employer, preferring a cot- 
cern more directly identified in the pub- 
lic mind with the war effort.” 

That’s the best news we’ve heard since 
the news of the taking of Attu. The 
maestro is a gentleman of the old school; 
may his school never die! 


HOTEL MEN: The members of the 
American Hotel Association are golly 
out on a temperance campaign, of their 
own accord. It has been disclosed thal 
the hotel men have been asked by Rob- 
ert A. Christenburg, of the association, to 
serve liquor in moderation, to try to 
prevent over-indulgence on the part 
guests and to refuse to serve a pers0l 
who has over-indulged. 

This is good—good for the hotel men 
as well as for the community. It does 
a good hotel no real service to gain the 
reputation of running a disreputable s 
loon; that’s bad sense and bad busines. 
The few dollars the manager might lose 
in refusing to run a wide-open saloon 
would be made up in the increase of re 
spectable business. 

But business aside—this is only anoth- 
er indication of the rebellion of respect 
ble businessmen against the abuses of 
liquor under Repeal. It’s getting to he 
quite a rebellion! 
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Invistble G-MAN 


The Story of Super-Sleuths of War Production 


HEN the FBI gets on the trail 
W or a potential saboteur, tracks 
him down, and catches him before 
he can do any damage—that’s front- 
page news! Yet there are a few score 
unsung sleuths doing this kind of 
work—all day and every day—in 
America’s war factories. This is their 
story. 

They are the million-volt X-ray 
units developed by G-E scientists 
just in time to go to work, all-out, 
in war production. 

The saboteurs they catch are 
flaws and blow-holes—uninten- 
tional, of course—in big castings for 
war machinery. The kind of mis- 
takes that wl] turn up occasionally, 
no matter /ow careful and skillful 
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the foundry worker. But serious all 
the same. 

The worst of it is, they usually 
don’t turn up soon enough. Buried 
in the middle of six or eight inches 
of hard steel—it’s tough luck when 
they're discovered only after price- 
less hours of expert machining have 
gone into the job. And if the part is 
almost ready to ship, and the last 
cut of the tool runs into a flaw— 
then it’s tougher! 

That’s just one calamity the mil- 
lion-volt X-ray keeps from happen- 
ing. It pours out rays like those from 
radium, and a lot more plentiful. 
They pass right through the thick 
metal; in minutes they show up de- 
fects before a stroke of work has 


Me This portable X-ray unit reduces time for radiograph- 
wees ing 5-inch-thick steel from 31/2 hours to 2 minutes 


GENERAL % ELECTRIC 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING KEEP GENERAL ELECTRIC YEARS AHEAD 


been done. Anything that isn’t per- 
fect goes back to be melted over— 
literally liquidated! 

It would take a catalog to list all 
the other war jobs these X-ray units 
are doing, and violate the rules of 
military secrecy as well. But we have 
them because G-E scientists and en- 
gineers have been exercising their 
ingenuity and perseverance on the 
subject of electronics for years. And 
they've only scratched the surface. 

After the war this same ingenuity 
and perseverance will bear fruit in 
things to make peacetime living 
better. Which is why this promis- 
ing field of electronics will bear 
watching! General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


952-459C! 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 

POPULAR newspaper columnist writes that 
A when this war is over, the men who have 

fought it will have just two thoughts; first, to 
get home, and second, to forget every other country 
in the world but America. He further explains that 
few, if any, service men for the length of their gen- 
eration will be interested in anyone but themselves 
and in anything but their own economic security. 

If all of this or half of it be true, then he paints a 
doleful picture indeed. If men who have with ut- 
most courage fought and helped to win a global war, 
men who have suffered its physical horrors and 
spiritual disillusionments, turn to the peace with 
no disposition to win the peace, then their children, 
or their children’s children, are pledged to an armed 
conflict in the future even more ghastly than this. 

But he is mistaken. 

Ours is the most intelligent army that has ever 
fought any war, and the armed forces of the Allied 
Nations have a clearer understanding of that for 
which they fight, with all the issues involved, than 
ever fighting men have had before. At first there 
will be global war-weariness and an overwhelming 
hunger for rest. I heard men say in Africa, “When 
I get back, I never want to cross the street or leave 
the yard. I won’t go downtown to see a movie. I'll 
just sit and sit and sit!” But that mood will pass. 
The pulse beat of normal life will quicken. For- 
gotten dreams will come again and life will rise to 
meet its new occasions, 

Even now, in all the services, one thing stands 
clear—one thought is over all others: this war must 
be the last. No muddling this time. No withdrawal. 
Now we must finish the business. We have learned 


Ww 


our lesson—the lesson of a shrunken world, a wog 
where neither war nor peace can be isolated and; 
which the only chance to avoid another war js 
win the peace. 

Here are paragraphs from two letters that q 
firm my faith in the moral integrity and intellige 
responsibility of those in uniform. Both letters wes 
written by young men of my church. One is from 
radio operator in the Merchant Marine: 


“Perhaps the worst effect the war has on those of us who 
far from home, and exposed to enemy action, is our feeling 
insecurity. The constant expectation of disaster raises doubt 
our minds . . . Our picture of the peace is of returning physicd 
and mentally tired . . . out of jobs . . . facing the prospect 
fighting for our places all over again. We must find means of 
suring our men positions, of really helping them and of givi 
life itself a sense of security.” 


The second letter is from an aviation cadet: 


“We are told that we shall have nothing to say about the pe 
. .. Unless the soldier is encouraged to look ahead and anti 
pate his difficulties which will follow the war, he will become 
despondent, disillusioned, irresponsible individual . . . The ¢ 
umnist who says that the American soldier is interested only i 
getting home, getting a job, and forgetting all about other co 
tries in the world, suggests a wonderful attitude on which to bu 
a better world!” 


The young men writing these letters are typici 
young Americans. One is a college man. Each is 
representative individual. They, rather than thf 
columnist and his sophisticated kind, represent th 
armed forces of the American nation and, I believg 
of the Allied forces. 

The next American Legion, by whatever name 
may be known, is destined to become the policy 
shaping body of the United States for half a hundre! 
years. It will be frankly political. For better or {0 
worse, it will dictate our domestic economy and ou 
international relations. Certainly here are risks a0! 
dangers, but in what body will repose a finer pro 
pect for economic, social and moral progress 
where may we look for wiser leadership? 

Our sons are earning now the right to rule an 
they are gathering wisdom and forming characte! 
for that event. 
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OGER WILLIAMS, one of the 
earliest religious leaders in Amer- 
ia, made this revolutionary declaration 
to the people of Providence in 1654: 
“There goes many a ship to sea, with 
many hundreds in one ship, whose weal 
and woe is common, and is a true picture 
of a commonwealth, or a human com- 
bination or society. It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both Papists and Protes- 
tants, Jews and Turks may be embarked 
one ship; upon which supposal I af- 
fim, that all the liberty of conscience, 
that ever I pleaded for, turns upon these 
two things—that none of the Papists, 
Protestants, Jews or Turks be forced to 
tome to the ships’ prayers or worship, 
or compelled from their own particular 
Prayers or worship, if they practice any.” 
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FRANK KNOX 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


SPEAKING for a New Patriotism that will embrace all men as brothers without 


regard to race, color or creed, the Secretary of the Navy says pointedly: ‘I be- 


lieve with all my heart that civilization has produced nothing better than a man 


or woman who thinks and practices true tolerance.” 


The fine quality of religious tolerance 
for which Roger Williams pleaded 300 
years ago was achieved and is still being 
achieved after centuries of slow but con- 
stant advance, often marked by bitter 
misunderstandings, cruel persecutions of 
the spirit, and by obstinate denial that 
common aspirations and unity of purpose 
can exist between persons and groups of 
entirely different faiths. 

In terms of the broader political 
philosophies of our civilization, the con- 
tributions of the last few generations of 
freedora-loving people have, perhaps, not 
been as great as were, for instance, the 
contributions of the generation that lived 


It is written for the hour. 


at the turn of the eighteenth century. 
But I fancy one can say that growth of 
appreciation for what is true, beautiful, 
good and righteous in other groups, es- 
pecially religious groups, has made the 
greatest advance during the last few 
generations, as we have come to believe 
in and practice the principles of religious 
freedom. 

In short, the spirit of understanding 
and tolerance growing out of the recog- 
nition of the common purpose of all 
great world religions is of comparatively 
recent acceptance by any large number 
of people. That men and women of the 
Catholic faith had equal claims on a 





~piritual reward in the world beyond was 
rarely admitted by a Protestant a few 
venerations ago. Likewise, it would have 
been hard for a Catholic to admit, in his 
own mind, that a Protestant had as good 
a chance to go to heaven as he had! And 
both of them would, for the most part, 
doubted that the had the 
same ethical and moral objectives and 
were partners in the 
for a better world. 


















have Jews 


common crusade 

We have come along the path of mu- 
tual understanding since the days when 
Roger Williams led his little band of 
non-conformists out of the Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, in 
practice the particular kind of faith in 
which they devoutly believed. Today the 
traditional religious bodies are at work 


colony to order to 


creating a new world consciousness 
among their members. They are learn- 
ing how to live and work alongside those 
of other faiths without interference and 


with diminishing hostility and suspicion. 





negative tolerance which is mere indif- 
ference, it may crumble, especially in 
times of stress. Our goal lies beyond, in 
the realm of mutual understanding and 
appreciation, in the realm of positive 
tolerance. We must arrive at this goal 
without losing the rich heritage which 
comes to us from all the great religious 
faiths. The spiritual and_ intellectual 
values which sprang from the churches 
became the foundation of modern de- 
mocracy. Respect for the individual, the 
freedoms, truth, love—all these principles 
and virtues had their origin in ethics and 
theology. And these are the very roots of 
our working democracy. 

T believe with all my heart that 
civilization has produced nothing finer 
than a man or woman who thinks and 
practices true tolerance. Someone has 
said that most of us don’t think, that we 
just occasionally rearrange our preju- 
dices. And I suspect that even today, 
with all the progress we have made in 


© PRESS ASSN. 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, left, congratulates Captain M. A. 
Mischer during the commissioning exercises of the aircraft carrier ‘Hornet’ 


People are beginning to pay special at- 
tention to inter-group relations among 
all citizens who have a_ spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

Tolerance is beginning to take on a 
new meaning: we are learning to adjust 
relations and minimize differences. In 


Europe the community of suffering is 
shattering the old walls of prejudice. In- 
deed. we 


begin to see beyond mere 
tolerance, which has too frequently been 
a synonym indif- 
ference. We are learning that we must 
not only refrain from forcing the Roger 
Wilhamses of our generation out of our 
communities, but that we must live and 
work with them—which under- 
standing them. 


If we rest content with the type of 


for condescension or 


means 


liberal thought, the quality of true 
tolerance is as rare as the quality of 
mercy. That men of all creeds have 
fundamental common objectives is a fact 
which one must learn by the process of 
education. How to work jointly toward 
these objectives must be learned by ex- 
perience. 

In days like the present, we lack both 
time and strength for an extended dis- 
cussion ‘of abstract qualities of the mind 
and heart. We the midst of a 
vreat war, the greatest war that has ever 
cursed the world: a war in which more 
lives will probably be sacrificed, and 
greater material damage will be done, 
than in any war ever fought on this war- 
cursed earth. That war ‘s now approach- 
ing the peak of its intensity. It is a time 


are in 


for boidness and for humility. 

We have broken down the oute 
bastions of the enemy; we are acquiring 
greater and greater domination of pis 
lines of communication. The hour jy 
which we shall strike at his main fortif. 
rations, both in Europe and in Asa 
draws near. 

This can only mean a swift increase jy 
the number of human lives sacrificed, 
heavier and expenditure of 
wealth to support the forces, more and 
more restrictions, strain and sacrifices on 
the home front. The supply of vita 
materials for civilian use grows smalle 
and smaller. Civilian production and 
services, already seriously curtailed, yi] 
contract still 
food has only begun. 


heavier 


more. The rationing of 

Taxes have already far exceeded ali 
ceilings of the past, and are still going 
up. Loans to the Government by private 
individuals already absorb from 10 to 
15 percent of our entire earnings. Many 
of us, debarred by age or physical cond- 
tion from active service, will find our- 
selves frozen in our jobs. We have just 
begun, those of us who fight on the home 
front, to feel the full of our 
burden. All this foreshadows a. strain 
such as we have never known, and it will 
severely test our self-control and _ poise 
For these conditions are fertile soil for 
suspicion, disaffection and recrimination 
If we are not careful we shall blame each 
other—not our enemies—for our incon- 
veniences. 


weight 


Yet now is the time when we, as a 
nation, must exert our utmost strength 
as a unit, be we Catholics, Protestants 
or Jews. Disunity and division among 
ourselves may cost us the complete vie 
tory for which our young men are %0 
freely laying down their lives. We would 
be blind indeed if we refused to see how 
dangerous a threat lies in this quarter. 
If we fell to quarreling with our Allies, 
it would be disastrous. Likewise, solidan- 
ity on the home front is not only the 
most important weapon in our whole 
arsenal, it is a prime necessity if we are 
to be delivered from the forces of evil 
which threaten the world. 

If we do not 
substantial unity of purpose and action 
while our civilization is in mortal peril, 
how then can we hope for solidarity 
when the common is crushed: 
Under the compelling danger of war tt 
ought not to be hard for us to forget or 
adjust differences among ourselves. Ur- 
derstanding among ourselves and among 
those other nations who fight with us 
should also be easier, far easier, while we 
are cemented by our common peril and 
our comnion ends. ; 

It makes little difference to the lad m 
the foxhole on some fever-ridden island 
of the Pacific whether the boy nest to 
him is Jew, Catholic or Protestant. All 
he wants of him is courage and 00 
marksmanship. It is a matter of slight 
consequence to an (Continued on page ?/ 
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achieve and maintain 


enemy 
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RUSHMORE 


OR years orthodox men of medicine 
oked upon Elizabeth Kenny as a false 
prophet trespassing in the sacred _ field 
{ their science. True to their calling, 
lctors must hesitate to accept any 
theory until it demonstrated its 
value in practice, but above and beyond 
their oath to Hippocrates was their cau- 
ion in recognizing the revolutionary 
discovery of this stout, amiable woman 
tho looks more like a Nebraska farm 
vile than a scientist. Medical men ex- 
amined and re-examined her new treat- 
nent of infantile paralysis, admitted 
that on paper the success of her method 
vas astonishing, and then wrote learned 
opinions which said in effect, “The meth- 
lis too simple; it isn’t conventional. 
What else could you expect from an 
\ustralian bush nurse, anyway?” 
Neither their attitude nor their im- 
jlied and often direct insults have dis- 
turbed the strong-featured woman who 
hoks at life and sceptical doctors with 
a straightforward Scotch-Presbyterian 
thlegm, faith philosophy. “I’ve 
iver pretended to be anything but a 
tush nurse,” Elizabeth Kenny. 


has 


and 


says 


Derogation of her beloved profession 
‘aws quick fire from Sister Kenny. Her 
‘nN reputation is 


now quite secure, 
specially among many of those doubters 
ho once assailed her as a quack. Na- 
ions beg for her services; her native 
\ustralia has thrice honored the greatest 
sh nurse it ever produced. America 
s thrown open its laboratories, built 
oes for her, written books about her 
ad will produce a movie of her life. Few 
trate persons in or out of the field of 
nedicine have not heard of Sister Kenny 
id the service she has performed for 
tankind in the field of infantile paralysis. 
‘te drums of fame are seldom muffled, 
ad they have thundered out the story 
"a modern Florence Nightingale who 
‘med the world of medical science 
wside down. 
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NEW WINGS 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny is greeted upon her recent arrival in New York by Kathleen Will, 


five, who recovered from infantile paralysis through the Kenny method of treatment 


“My critics were right the first time,” 
observes Sister Kenny, running a broad 
hand through a mass of iron-gray hair. 
“I’m really only a nurse who stumbled 
across an idea to save the lives of chil- 
dren and make them well. Nurses, you 
see, are apt to love children very much. 
I do. And I fought for my idea because 
I believed I was fighting for them. I’m 
no genius. I’m just a very conventional 
person who still remembers and puts into 
action the stories my mother told me 
from the Bible.” 


She leaned back in her chair and 
stared at the rain falling outside the 
window of the New York office of the 
National for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. Traces of the thirty-year strug- 
gle she had waged to bring her treatment 
of poliomyelitis to the disbelieving world 
showed in her face; there were tired 
lines around the deep brown eyes and a 
stubborn cast to the strong chin. She 
has almost won the fight, but it has been 
a bitter fight. Looking at her, one 
thought of another devout Presbyterian, 
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General 'T. J. “Stonewall” Jackson. of 
whom someone said that “He lived by 
the New Testament and fought by the 
Old.” 

“It’s a queer thing,” Australia’s most 
famous member of the Sisterhood of 
Presbyterians continued, “how people 
come to look upon science and religion 
as things apart. I’m no scientist, but I 
know you can’t separate God from any- 
thing and still make it work. I’m only a 
nurse, but without religion I couldn't 
have been that. I wouldn’t have been 
anything.” 

Her secretary came in briefly; there 
was a train to make to Rochester where 
Sister Kenny was to receive an honorary 
medical degree. 

“Your country has been very good to 
me,” said Sister Kenny when the secre- 
tary had gone. “America reminds me a 
ereat deal of Australia. Both were set- 
tled by pioneer people who had faith in 
God and in their own strength through 
Him. They weren’t of the aristocracy of 
society, but they were of the chosen 
of God.” 

There was a trace of homesickness in 
her voice as she told them of South 
Queensland bush country, of Darling 
Downs, of Mount Horrible and other 
names and places which rolled longingly 
off her tongue. Elizabeth Kenny was 
born in South Queensland fifty-six years 
ago, daughter of a Scotch mother and 
an English father who settled to farm 
in country whose desolation was as com- 
plete as it was terrifying. 

There were nine of the Kenny children 
to feed in a Jand which had the soil as 
its only cupboard. Schools and churches 
were far away and as a substitute, the 
mother, herself a highly educated wom- 
an, taught the children the 
poetry and always the Bible. 

“We received a wonderful schooling,” 
said Sister Kenny. “Aeschylus and 
Sophocles became familiar names to us: 
so did Ezekiel and Mark and Matthew. 

“We had a favorite study time. Mother 
called it the twilight hour, then she told 
us the stories of the Bible. She could 
speak Hebrew and many other languages 
and her greatness as a scholar equaled 
her ability as a teacher. I learned well 
the lessons then that I never forgot: and 
many of them stood me in good stead in 
later years.” 

The Kennys had a relative who was a 
missionary in India. For a time Eliza- 
beth thought of turning to that career. 
Then she decided to become a nurse. 
She joined the Sisterhood of Presby- 
terians and at the age of twenty-three, 
became what is known in Australia’ as 
a “bush nurse.” 

“We nurses in South Queensland had 
to be a combination of minister, doctor, 
teacher and athlete. The latter qualifica- 
lion was necessary in that rough coun- 
try, where a horse was the only means 
of transportation and you had to be able 
to swim swollen streams and climb hills 
when the occasion demanded. Clergy- 


classics, 


men came to that part of Australia every 
iwo years, so I formed Sunday school 
classes, baptized those who were about 
to die and conducted church services. As 
a nurse I pulled teeth, set broken bones 
and acted as a maternity doctor.” 

Sister Kenny smiled. “Please don’t 
think I’m bragging. All the nurses, espe- 
cially the seniors who are called ‘Sister,’ 
had to do those things. I was one among 
many, but there were never enough. We 
had a hard life and without a religion 
such as my mother taught me, I-couldn’t 
have gone through with it. Nurses must 
have a great pity in their hearts and a 
great love of humanity. There were 
times when [ rode horseback for forty- 
eight hours straight, day and night, with 
no food and with the rain pouring down 
and IT would bend my head and pray. ‘I 
can of my own strength do nothing’ was 
something my mother gave me out of her 


ve 
Courage 


Tis easy to be meeting 
The ups and downs of life, 
The harsh and pleasing moments, 
That mingle in the strife, 
When there is blare of trumpets 
To echo down the street 
And friendly voices shouting 
Like music strangely sweet. 
But man is truly tested, 
As God Himself will own, 
When he is made to journey 
The rugged road alone. 








T; . 
is easy to be facing 
The tasks that we must do, 
The commonplace endeavors, 
That are both old and new, 
When, as we live and labor, 
There is somebody near 
To strengthen us to struggle 
With words of kindly cheer. 
But, when a man must wander 
In lonely paths apart, 
Lo, he is truly showing 
The courage of his heart! 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer 


x4 


religious experiences—and [ needed it.” 

Three years of this bush-country life 
developed her into a kindly, efficient 
nurse who surmounted untold hardships 
m the line of duty. But in that third 
vear, in the settlement of Pilton Hills, 
there happened the event now so well 
known to the world. 

At first, Sister Kenny thought it was 
just another emergeney call. There were 
many dike it: a child) suffering from 
symptoms that might indicate a stomach 
ache, a bad cold or at the worst) pneu- 
monia. If in doubt, the nurse telegraphed 
headquarters and the. chief medical offi- 
cer there would wire back advice. 

This child, in a farmer’s hut, was des- 
perately ill. Sister Kenny did what she 
could, then wired the symptoms to the 
nearest physican, Dr. Aeneas McDonnell 
—forty miles away in Toowoomba. Back 
the answer came: “Symptoms you de- 
scribe clearly indicate infantile paralysis. 











Use your best observation and judy. 
ment.” 
Within a few hours, the harried byg 
nurse had on her hands four cases of y 
disease virtually unheard of in South 
Queensland. It was a complete stranger 
to Sister Kenny; she did not know tha 
the far-away medical world gave the 
patients immobilization and rest, encas. 
ing the affected areas in splints or casts, 
“T was frightened,” Sister Keuny says 
gravely. “Very badly frightened. I had 
grown to love these bush-country cil. 
dren; I knew them so well. Here wa 
something I knew nothing about, and | 
knew their lives depended on me, | 
made hot packs of blankets soaked jy 
boiling water and as I applied them | 
kept saying ‘I can of my own  strengi) 
do nothing.” The parents and [ knelt iy 
prayer. We knew we would need the 
help of God. And His heip came.” 
After hours of incessant bedside at. 
tention, the hot packs began to relieve 
the pain. Sister Kenny, who slept only 
a few hours of the five crucial days, dart. 
ed from one bedside to another, She 
urged the children to keep exercising 
their rebellious arms and legs. 
“There was little Daphne. 
vrown to be great 


We had 
friends; she would 
move her little legs, as I talked to her 
about kangaroo hunting. “We can't do 
it anymore unless vou help me, Daphne; 
I kept telling her. “Move those legs, up, 
down, back and forth; /eep moving 
them. You'll outrun those kangaroos.” 

“About the fourth day, I noticed im- 
provement. This treatment, I found, 
sometimes cut the seige of pain down to 
that length of time. One of those chil- 
dren who recovered completely met me 
thirty vears later. He was a_ concert 
singer, and he asked me to select for his 
next concert, the opening number to be 
sng in my honor.” Her eves were misty. 

That) wasn't 
Kenny was to receive. 


the only honor Sister 
Many of them 
were late in coming, but the greatest 
tribute she can recollect, she received a 
few weeks ago in New York City. 

“He was a lad I treated in Australia 
a few years ago,” Sister Kenny said, her 
eves soft: with remembrance. “Tt had 
been a hard case, but God was with us 
and the boy recovered. He called me up 
in New York one day and [ met him, a 
tall, husky young man in the blue un- 
form of the Royal Australian Air Force. 
He was a combat pilot, on his way te 
England and the war. We talked about 
old times and when he left he pointed 
to the gold insignia on his tunic and 
said, “Sister Kenny, you gave me new 
wings. May God bless you.’ That's 
about the. finest tribute [ve ever re 
ceived.” 

For vears, the new treatment that soon 
had the name of its discoverer was Wr 
known outside Queensland. World War 
[ came and Sister Kenny became @ 
nurse on army transports. “Strange, 
she smiles, “I was a pacifist: then as I 
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Sister Kenny, left, demonstrates to nurses at General Hospital, Minne- 


apolis, her hot-pack method for treatment of infantile paralysis to al- 


leviate pain of muscle spasm and 


to prevent crippling deformities 


Youngsters, their muscles relieved of the terrible pain of poliomye- 


litis through the hot-pack treatment of Sister Kenny, left, gather 


with ker and a group of nurses at General Hospital, Minneapolis 


am now. But I felt my duty was with 
those in suffering and pain. I put that 
above my personal opinions.” 

Back to the bush country went Sister 
Kenny after the armistice, to fight not 
only infantile paralysis but Australian 
doctors who scoffed at a treatment that 
Was completely contrary to the accepted 
method of handling the disease. Epi- 
demics of “polio,” as it is called in the 
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medical world, became more and more 
Queensland 
saw many of Sister Kenny's patients 
walk strong and erect after her treat- 
ment, while those of orthodox doctors 
remained crippled for life, decided to 
take action. They set up a clinic at pub- 
lic expense which utilized the Kenny 
treatment entirely. From Australian and 
English medical circles a howl of alarm 
went up. They hurled accusations and 


frequent. authorities who 


insults. Sister Kenny quietly continued 
curing her children. 

A royal commission set up in 1935 
issued a 300-page report characterizing 
her method of treatment as dangerous 
and condemning her strategy of attack- 
ing the disease the day it was diagnosed. 
Backed by thousands of grateful parents, 
who, like Sister Kenny, had little knowl- 
edge of science but knew what it meant 
to have once-helpless children alive and 
running about the clinic and their homes, 
the bush nurse answered the critics in 
two short, sharp words: “It works.” 

By 1939, Australian doctors began to 
Queensland had 
Sister Kenny the freedom of all railroad 
lines and had 


agree, already voted 


purchased an airplane 
ticket for her to take the new treatment 
to Eneland. In 1940 she was invited to 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minne- 
The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis in the United States and 
the American Medical Association were 
polite, but “from Missouri.” 


sota. 


Sister Ken- 
“showed ’em.” Not 


as completely as she wishes, but they 


ny, after two years, 


have recognized her treatment as a defi- 
nite contribution and have commended 
her for the startling success she has had 
with cases of those who came under her 
care in the early stages of the disease. 

Sister treatment is almost 
completely different from that of the 
school. She still utilizes the 
method she discovered thirty vears ago, 


Kenny's 
ort hod Xx 


applying hot packs in strips of blanket. 
These very often are changed every 
fifteen minutes. 

The average physician and the speci- 
alist in infantile paralysis uses splints on 
all affected areas, but Sister Kenny in- 
sists the muscles are contracting in pain. 
The hot packs relieve this pain and relax 
the contracting muscles and permit: un- 
affected muscles to resume normal fune 
tion. 

She scorns splints or casts on any area 
of the body, no matter how acute the 
case. That violates all orthodox studies 
of the disease, and it has been the center 
of the controversy between Sister Kenny 
and the 
world. She insists that, first with a men- 
tal effort, then with a physical effort, the 
patient can within one to ten days move 


greater part of the medical 


the muscles and get them back to par 
tial or almost complete normalcy. 

“It’s thirty 
seventy 


percent muscle re-educa- 


tion, percent nursing,” Sister 
Kenny said. “The former is a deep sub- 
ject, going into neuromuscular plhysi- 
ology. which I know little about. Nei- 
ther do [ know what causes the disease. 
I know [ve seen hundreds of children 
that God meant to walk and talk again 
cured, and Tm going to keep fighting 
until all the children of the world have 
the benefit of this treatment.” 

She clasped her muscular fingers, 
strong from squeezing many a hot pack 
together, and looked at a letter on ‘her 
desk. “One of your publishing houses is 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Ly ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


The first of a series of articles on 
youth.- The second follows next month. 


HE wrote me a long, long letter and she signed it “Lonely 
Kansas.” She wrote me because she knew me as the writer of a 
page which appeared weekly in a church school publication, un- 
der the pen name “The Oracle,” and because she was away from 
home and—lonely. She was in a strange community, hunting a 
job. She needed help. 

She had presented her church letter to a church in town, look- 
ing for help and friendship and spiritual companionship in that 
direction—and she didn’t get it. The new pastor gave her noth- 
ing to do, she said; the young people froze her out of their 
cliques. She was starving for want of a little Christian friend- 
ship, so she wrote to The Oracle, as so many others had written. 
I’ve had letters by the thousands from the “Lonely Kansas” 
tribe and contacts by the thousand with church youth, and I 
feel I know them pretty well. I know them to be lonely. Con- 
fused. Baffled. Chilled, and praying for a little Christian warmth. 

And I have discovered this: when we adults come to build a 
case for church youth, it is folly to think of them as perfect, as 
saints in embryo. Many ministers have told me that immediate- 
ly after a revival, with youth yielding their hearts to Christ in 
large numbers, that they (the preachers) came so soon to feel 
that the seed had fallen on stony ground, that it had not taken 
root, that the last results were disappointing. Of course! Youth 
is prone emotionally to go both up and down. They aren’t per- 
fect, for the simple reason that they haven’t grown up in perfect 
homes, or perfect churches. We did not give them perfect 
rearing. The examples we offer them are too often imperfect, 
too often not even Christian. 

During my reign as “Oracle,” I held one very interesting con- 
test. I asked the question: “Just how do church-going young 
people differ from nonchurch-going?” More than one-third of 


hy boul 


CHUGH 
YOUTH 


the people who replied said that there were no discernible dif- 
ferences. They were church youth, and as such they were 
frankly outspoken and super-critical. With a touch of “higher 
education,” they wax_humorously eager to “sit in the seat of 
the scornful,”—often the last two rows in the church auditorium. 

Candidly, they are not nearly as smart as they rate them- 
selves. They have yet to learn that age-mellowed judgment 
outweighs the quicker judgments of even brilliant youth. It 
can, also, be frankly admitted that church youngsters are 
pitiably lacking in appreciation for any guidance and help 
given them. My own little gestures of aid went to them with- 
out any remuneration. To state that ten percent ever sent a 
“thank-you” is optimistic. We of the parent generation have 
in some way erroneously taught them that they merit every- 
thing! 


ANY pastors and their wives wrote me of another com- 
mon youth fault; said the gracious wife of a Washington State 
religious leader: “Oracle, they'll enthusiastically offer the pas- 
tor anything, accept service and office and take on any new 
chore with a smile. But the moment the going gets rough, or 
when their personal concerns are pressing, when any obstacle 
comes in view, the pastor finds his ‘worker’ is washed out!” 
Indeed, in due time I learned when to organize church youth 
for any real religious effort: it must be just at the close of some 
Bible-study camp, church convention or youth rally. Young 
people take these mountain-top experiences more seriously 
than we do. They are strangely motivated by such stimulation. 
Yet the moment their Mount of Transfiguration fades from 
view, the moment of return from the singing of “Have thine 
own way, Lord” at the vesper service on the hillside, that mo- 
ment youth’s heart makes some quick changes. I believe it is 
not an exaggeration to say that I have had thousands of let- 
ters, following great spiritual episodes in the lives of church 
boys and girls, restating for me their prayer of the moment: 
“Lord, help me to Christianize the world!” Or asking my 
guidance and prayer as they aimed at a new goal—missionary 


effort in far Tibet! CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 © PAGE 18 
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You see, missionary effort on their own block holds no allure. 
Backing some weary pastor, raising new funds, substitute teach- 
ing, organizing or rebuilding a faltering class—that is uninter- 
esting, unromantic and stereotyped. 

Yet with all the faults we could possibly list, the young people 
of the Church of God are grand, spiritual stuff! And let me shout 
it from your church belfry—church-going youth is vastly su- 
perior to nonchurch-going youth! Fifty examples are at my 
fnger-tips. Our humble teaching, the pulpit, Bible study, forum 
discussions—all have molded their pliant minds and hearts. For 
while we oldsters coat ourselves with artificial, cultural re- 
straints, youth’s faults are always in the open. Young people are 
much more frank than we are. 


OUTH is revolutionary—God planned it that way. They 
feel with Lowell that “Time makes ancient good uncouth.” How 
intolerant they are of our generation of church membership! We 
wonder why some pompous, mature direction of ours does not 
always “take.” We have “had experience.” We “know the ropes.” 
Why do they drop the rope? The answer may be shocking to 
some of us: They do not think we are consistent! 

Some months ago, I had just tried to say a few things to a 
youthful Temperance League when a young fellow arose bel- 
ligerently. He said, “No pastor can tell me not to drink now and 
again socially—not while the head of his Board of Trustees 
drinks. And not when he has one weak-kneed Temperance Sun- 
day message once a year—with three saloons on every business 
block, all around his church!” Young churchmen contend that 
we make no consistent, dead-in-earnest drive on drink—because 
We are afraid that the “powers that be” or the “big givers” may 
be offended and cut off their support. 

Youth by the doaen have written me that they personally feel 
all safety regulations are “pure baloney,” and will think so until 
our generation ceases to violate the regulations it enacts so 
talously. I recall being in a Louisville service club, where my 
own speaking time was cut in half by the long harangue of the 
chairman of the club’s Safety Committee. After the meeting he 
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me to my next speaking engagement, driving at more than 
seventy miles an hour! Really, doesn’t it seem quite logical that 
our bombastic preachments would carry greater weight, if we 
practiced what we preached? And aren’t we inconsistent on 
many other counts? Church youth write their counselors that 
the worldliness in their own would-be Christian homes “sick- 
ens” them. A young editor said to me recently: “My boss re- 
sents my urging my own standards of temperance upon him 
and the plant. He says that his private life is strictly his own 
affair.” Youth feels we try to live two different kind of lives. 
Again, our church youth seem to know next to nothing of the 
artistic side of the Church of God. The average church school 
youngster’s complete education in sacred works of art. is 
summed up in the Hoffman “Head of Christ” and the fact that 
some ancient Italians did frescoes on the ceilings of some great 
cathedrals. Even that smattering comes from the public school. 
But they can name for you all the heroes of the un-funny “fun- 


nies.” Their dimes go into buying millions of these “comic 
books.” 


OT one young Christian in a hundred has even a remote 
idea of religious hymnody. With space, I'd put down their 
lists of “Great Hymns” for your amazement. On setting forth 
my own limited knowledge of hymnody, dozens wrote in to 
state that they had never once heard of The Crusader’s Hymn, 
“Fairest Lord Jesus,” or “Jerusalem, the Golden,” or “O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” which experts agree is the perfect 
blending of religious words and melody. Those that youth 
listed were highly emotional or lacking in reverence. And 
many readers were resentful of much guidance. “That may be 
okay in your city churches,” contended one farm girl, “but it’s 
plain you don’t know our church. We need songs to pep us up.” 
Some misguided youth leaders align themselves with this view, 
and bring on folk-songs and even “Old MacDonald!” But to 
my young critic on the Ohio farm I wrote again that great 
hymns of the Church had “pepped up” and could inspire vast 
religious throngs—when sung in strict tempo. We appear to 
have erred in teaching youth that the Doxology is something 
of a dirge; that “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” was written 
as a largo; that all the deeply spiritual hymns should be drawled 
or droned! There may, of course, be some worshipful modern 
“Sunday school music.” But personally I have yet to hear any 
deeply religious modern hymns since those of Washington 
Gladden. 

So our logical query is this: Does the Church with its full 
program of evangelism, missions, social welfare and worship 
also have an educational function? Teaching first the Bible, 
are we not, also, to bring to ignorant youth the worth of Bib- 
lical virtues taught by religious forms of art, or as found in the 
heart’s singing of the great hymns of worship and praise? Must 
they learn what they can from public schools—and let it go at 
that? Must they wait until they grow up to listen to stodgy 
lectures in some alleged “culture center,” if they are ever to 
obtain a glimpse of Christ in modern art? Don’t forget it— 
youth is definitely life’s learning period! 

Now, whether you and I wish it or no, there is a physical 
light to church worship and church school education. The fol- 
lowing statement I make wholly on my own responsibility: I 
firmly believe the evening church services should be largely the 
property of young people. And to that end, I believe such 
services should be stimulating, thrilling and inviting. John 
Masefield contends that the reading of any poem should be 
“exciting.” Well, what is more exciting than the Bible’s drama- 
tized hero stories? Or the Bible’s emotional stories and dramas? 
Or the adventures of the heroic Apostle to us Gentiles? Said an 
outspoken and thoughtful boy at a military academy, “Doctor, 
there isn’t any come-hither about any church I’ve ever at- 
tended.” Youth demands allure. 

Let’s look at church lighting (and this is not any advertise- 
ment for your local utility company, either). Gaudy display 
is assuredly not for the church. But a church that boasts one 
old 16-watt light at the entrance can hardly hope to be much 
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W: YOUNG CHURCH MEMBERS DO NOT FEEL THAT WE ARE GIVEN THE CORRECT PICTURE 


OF CHRIST. THE FELLOWS BACK FROM THE WAR-FRONTS HAVE FOUND GOD. I‘VE TALKED TO 
MANY OF THEM. GOD WAS NEEDED WHEN THEY WERE UNDER FIRE. BUT CHRIST, THEY TOLD ME 
FRANKLY, HAD BEEN PICTURED TO THEM FROM PULPIT AND IN SUNDAY SCHOOL AS EFFEMINATE, 
WEAK AND SOFT. YET WE KNOW HIM AS THE MOST MANLY AND HEROIC FIGURE IN HISTORY!” 


of a competitor to places of Sunday night secular amusement. 
Believe me, there are today too many youth-minded, live-wire 
churches that have for years made their evening services a bright 
magnet to youth, both Christian and unchristian, for me to 
affirm there is anything God-like or reverent about a cold, dark, 
church building. Air-conditioning may be prohibitive in cost, but 
when you see young people going to sleep in church, you can 
usually blame it on ventilation. Lighting, heating, ventilation, 
comfortable seating—all these make a real appeal to youth. 


HAT then, do our young people want? Years of con- 
tact lead me to think that they ask: 1. That their church be their 
social hub. God bless one church that did this very thing for my 
own children! 2. That it be opened daily—not once weekly and 
that church leadership frankly concern itself with youth’s bodily 
welfare, as well as the spiritual side, in terms of recreational 
rooms where joyful, hilarious and vigorous recreation can be 
substituted for abnormal tendencies. 3. That they, though 
young, be given forms of self-expression by being trained for 
leadership and their various talents located by sane surveys. 4. 
That youth groups be given proper financing and outright co- 
operation. 5. That their ministry preach from the pulpit sound, 
practical interpretations of the problems found in the “life that 
now is.” 6, That the church plan outlets for their energies. You 
know, there are so many things to be done beside choir work and 
ushering. Secretarial help for pastors, playground aid to the 
very young, forming and administering a library, work among 
the poor, visiting and other forms of cheer-bringing to shut-ins. 


Challenged to do so, I once listed fifty to 
sixty service outlets for young Christians, 
7. That the atmosphere be not less spirj. 
tual but that services become more natur- 
al and human. We grown-ups recall the 
Charles Evans Welch Revival; hie said 
that laughter made for the soul’s later 
response. 

Church youth want to tell church edi- 
tors and publishers that there is no pos. 
sible glow or warmth in any youth group 
service that consists essentially of the 
reading of slips cut from the denomina- 
tional press—no matter how well they are 
written. They have urged me to state 
that they want from us oldsters not only 
a warm welcome following conversion 
but more human fellowship between the 
church’s old and young. They do not 
want to feel, as they say, “herded.” They 
regard themselves rather as individuals, 
They do not wish to be told “to do the 
Lord’s work”—and then be given no op- 
portunity to do it. They frankly ask for 
office and leadership—if their qualifica- 
tions merit such recognition—irrespective 
of age. They feel that we dispense criti- 
cism without full justice. A very courte- 
ous and thoughtful young Christian said 
to me: “Obviously the Protestant Church 
lacks the right to discipline that is given 
to the spiritual leaders of the Catholic 
Church. But it results, we young folks 
think, in much unfairness toward us. Just 
why shouldn’t the minister sternly cor- 
rect and end all disturbances in church 
services? Why do _ preachers _ tolerate 
-whispering, laughter, lack of respect for 
God’s House—only to humiliate us later 
by presenting mortifying estimates of us 
made in their articles for church publica- 
tions and conventional addresses?” Here 
is one oldster who firmly believes that, 
like the public school teacher, the pastor, 
the teacher and the church school official have the right of in 
loco parentis. Due to their immaturity church youth is thought- 
less. But youth is also mighty pliant soul material and yields 
easily to real guidance. 

Recently I chatted with a young man known in many 
Christian Endeavor circles. Sincerely do I believe that Woody 
Boebinger was speaking from the heart of all youth when he 
said: “We young church members do not feel that we are 
given the correct picture of Christ.” I showed eager curiosity. 
He rushed on: “The fellows back from the war-fronts have 
found God. V’ve talked to many of them. God was needed 
when they were under fire. But Christ, they told me frankly, 
had been pictured to them from pulpit and in Sunday school as 
effeminate, weak and soft. Yet we know Him to be the most 
manly and heroic figure in history!” You see, we adults forget 
just how malleable is a young heart. We often have thought te 
impart merely “sweetness and light” instead of dramatizing our 
Saviour for His true worth as a militant Christ. And our sons 
have had to march through fire and shell to find their true 
Elder Brother! 

Church youth is being molded now in strange and terrifying 
hours. They are geared tensely to seething national emotions, 
the constant excitement and glorious expectations of a free 
people fighting for the freedom of all mankind. They note 
alarming changes in social conditions all around them. We of 
the older generation are in a panic, calmed only by a mature 
faith in God’s power and the final victory of justice. , 

But what figher calling can we have than now, at this 
critical period in church youth’s life, to be youth’s steadying 
force? CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 @ PAGE 20 
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OLDIER, scholar, farmer, lawyer, 
wlitician, philosopher, statesman, man 
of peace and vision as well as man of war 
8Jan Smuts. “Slim Jannie” to his peo- 
ple, he fought for them in 1900. (The 
Commandos of today were named for 
the original Commandos who fought in 
the Boer War against England, under 
Smuts and De la Rey.) When the Brit- 
th gave South Africa self-government in 
195, Smuts called them “A Big People,” 
though some Boer die-hards called him 
tuitor. (Says Smuts: “The dogs bark, 
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Prime Minister, The Union of South Africa 
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but the caravan moves on!) He was 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s strongest sup- 
porters; he thought the League alone 
could save Europe—and maybe he was 
right! He has the rare courage to admit 
that he may be wrong, to desert a bad 
popular cause and join a contrary, un- 
popular cause because he knows it to be 
right and good. Some men have fought 
him, and found in him a worthy foe; 
some dislike him; all respect him as a 
man who seeks the truth and follows 
it, at whatever cost. He has tolerance, 
ability to forget the past and work for 
the future. He memorized a Greek 
grammar in one week at sixteen, wrote 
the best early draft of the League of 
Nations Covenant, wrote a book on Walt 
Whitman, and recently he wrote this, 
about tomorrow: 

“Fundamentally, the world has no 
need of a New Order or a New Plan, but 
only of the honest and courageous appli- 
cation of the historical Christian idea. 
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Our Christian civilization is based on 
eternal order—an endless plan in the 
message of Christ. Many new messages 
and messengers will appear in these times 
of great tribulation. Let us hold on to 
the Eternal Message. 

“In the twilight of today, I see on that 
horizon—not the man of Moscow, not 
the man of Munich, not the man of 
Rome, but the Man of Galilee. I see 
Him going around villages and districts, 
teaching and spreading His message of a 
new kingdom, healing the sick and suf- 
fering. And His message is: ‘Cherish in 
love your fellow man irrespective of race 
or language; cherish and keep the divine 
idea in your heart as the highest good! 
This is the message also for the Church 
of today and for mankind milling around 
like frightened sheep without a shepherd. 

“The Man of Galilee is, and remains, 
our one and only leader. And the Church, 
as the carrier of this message, should fol- 
low Him alone.” 





“Blood plasma saved my life,” 
says George W. 
Clark, U.S.N. He was severely 


Seaman 
injured aboard ship during 


the attack on Pearl Harbor 


by 


FRANCIS A. 
COLLINS 


INE old Isaiah, counselling the godly, 

warned them against wrong-doers 
whose “feet run to evil, and they make 
haste to shed innocent blood; their 
thoughts are the thoughts of iniquity; 
wasting and destruction are in their 
paths.” It was good sound advice—and 
today we find Americans by the tens of 
thousands putting it to work in reverse. 
While their sons bleed on the battlefield, 
in battle with up-to-date evildoers, with 
all the world paying in blood for the sins 
of guilty men, American innocents who 
had nothing whatever to do with the war, 
who loathe war and blood-letting, are 


making haste to shed their innocent 
blood. Their thoughts are not of iniquity 
but of mercy, not of waste or destruction 
but of the saving of human life. 

They are those people you see going up 
to Red Cross headquarters to donate 
their blood. And in their Good Samaritan 
haste is being written one of the greatest 
epics of pity and brotherhood this warring 
world has ever seen. In no other country 
has the public—rich and poor, young 
and old alike—made so vital a con- 
tribution to the healing of mankind. 

During the first World War, sixty to 
eighty percent of the soldiers receiving 
abdominal wounds were lost; a bullet or 
a shell-fragment in the abdomen then 
made the doctors shake their heads and 
go on to the next man. As a direct result 
of the present technique of blood trans- 


YOUR BLOOD 
DONATION 
MAY SAVE A LIFE 


fusion this mortality has been reduced 
to less than five percent; following Pearl 
Harbor, not a single soldier suffering from 
such wounds was lost. It is almost un- 
believable; it exceeds the highest hopes 
even of medical men who have beet 
studying the possibilities of blood trans- 
fusions for years on end. 
The blood donors are a cross-section o 
America. They come from every walk of 
life. The head of a commercial enterprise 
awaits his turn with the day laborer; the 
mayor of the City of New York waited 
in the company of truck-drivers and 
Park Avenue débutantes. It is the same 
in the country as in the city; the spirit of 
self-sacrifice knows no boundary of class 
or creed; blood is blood, everywhere, and 
so is the quality of mercy. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 ¢ PAGE 22 
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Now all this is something new under 
the sun; it was quite unknown in our 
earlier wars. Medical science has been 
experimenting for a long time with the 
general idea, but medical science in pre- 
Pearl Harbor days was handicapped by 
being forced to determine just what type 
of blood the patient needed, and in find- 
ing a donor with that particular type. 
Each case meant a long search; once 
found, the blood had to be labeled and 
kept separate. It was impossible, under 
such conditions, to collect the precious 
stuff of human blood on a large scale, 
and to properly serve the man lying 
wounded on the field. 

American scientists were the first to 
solve the problem, to cut the Gordian 
knot. They discovered that it was the 


Your blood donation at work, saving a wounded soldier's life. 


cells of the blood and not the watery 
white serum which carried the type char- 
acteristics. The next step was to filter 
out the cells and thus obtain a fluid 
which had no type characteristics, and 
which could be used without testing 
either the donor or the receiver. This 
priceless serum was then dried to flakes 
which could be quickly restored to their 
criginal form by mixing with water. This 
is the technique employed in those pic- 
tures we're seeing of a soldier lying 
wounded on the field with a “shot” of 
watered-flakes blood serum pouring down 
a tube from a bottle tied to the barrel of 
his rifle. It is as easy as that! 

America has outdistanced Europe in 
making use of this new technique of 
blood transfusion. As recently as 1940, 


Above, a typical emergency 


transfusion in the New Guinea jungle. The wounded Yank was later removed to a base hospital 


while London was burning and bleeding 
under the German air blitz, the United 
States had the only substantial supply of 
the life-giving blood plasma. In response 
to the call for help from London, more 
than 15,000 pints of blood or their equiva- 
lent were rushed to England, where they 
saved unnumbered lives. Germany has 
boasted of superiority in science, but 
when the German army invaded Russia, 
it was quite unprepared to use the blood 
plasma procedure. The hospitals of Cen- 
tral Europe were suddenly, chaotically 
filled to overflowing with wounded men, 
and the death rate went sky high. It is 
said that the German physicians con- 
centrated on treating the wounded who 
might be patched up and restored to the 
fighting front, and it is reliably reported 
that the death rate among all those 
suffering from abdominal wounds was 
over eighty percent. Although blood do- 
nations are being collected today in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy, and Japan their 
number falls far behind the American do- 
nations. 

The collection of this highly perishable 
fluid is an unprecedented job, demanding 
the most careful planning and execution. 
There are today twenty “blood banks” 
situated in or near the great population 
centers throughout the country where 
donations of human blood are received. 
Each of these banks taps the supply for a 
considerable radius; the blood donors in 
or near the larger cities visit the banks 
where they receive every attention, thus 
accounting for more than one-half the 
total donations. For the convenience of 
donors in communities adjacent to the 
cities, the “mountain goes to Mahomet:” 
complete traveling units, which are veri- 
table hospitals on wheels, are running 
up and down the land. Whenever as 
many as 200 blood donors can be as- 
sembled, one or more ambulance equipped 
with the necessary means for collecting 
human blood are dispatched, temporary 
blood banks are set up, and the priceless 
fluid is collected. 

To many readers, the technique fol- 
lowed in the blood banks will be familiar. 
Donations of blood are now accepted 
from those between the ages of twenty- 
one and sixty. In cases where the donors 
are from eighteen to twenty-one, written 
permission from their parents is required. 
No one is permitted to give his blood at 
intervals of less than two months; as 
many as five blood donations have been 
made by one person in a year. The 
operation demands but one hour of the 
donor’s time. After the inquiries con- 
cerning the donor’s background, health 
and physical condition have been an- 
swered satisfactorily, the actual blood 
letting requires only about five minutes 
and is painless. Following the “opera- 
tion” the donor enjoys a rest period of 
some thirty minutes; mild restoratives 
consisting of soup, coffee and sandwiches 
are available. It is interesting to note 
that formerly the donor had the choice 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE corridors were always dim and 
cool, it seemed to Katherine as she came 
into the hospital one warm day in Sep- 
tember. Everything which could be done 
to insure comfort to the patients had 


been done. Dr. Stephen Chandler, Sr. 
had given his leisure time the past few 
years in going over plans with architects 
for the big hospital which had been his 
ife-long dream. 


She placed her cool fingers in his outstretched hand 


and felt the strong grip she remembered so well 


[PART TWO] 


It’s one of them new-fangled kinds, 
Kate,” Grandpa had told her when she 
came to Delmain to accept the position 
that had been offered her upon gradua- 
tion. “It looks so white and shiny and 
sort of cold that I'd be afraid of it!” 
But Katherine had loved its immacu- 
lateness from the first day she went to 
work, and was taken over the entire 
building from non-paying wards to the 


TEDLOCK 


X-ray laboratories, from the operating 
room to the isolation wards. Delmain 
had long needed the hospital and had 
with appreciation insisted on calling it 
Chandler Hospital. 

After the first few weeks, it seemed 
to Katherine that she had been there for 
years. She stayed at the Nurses Home in 
the rear of the beautiful grounds on the 
outskirts of the city, going home on 
Sundays and in the evenings when pos- 
sible. 

Stephen Chandler, Jr. had not arrived 
on schedule, and she was as disappointed 
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§, ; Katherine Carson would al- 
youapsis ways remember that day 
when at seventeen, she and her younger 
prother, Henry, had hung a sign reading “Or- 
chard Acres” outside their home on the out- 
skirts Of Delmain, small Missouri factory town. 
On that day her father had fallen off a scaf- 
fold and sustained injuries that had made him 
bed-ridden. That left her mother, Henry, baby 
Dianthe and grandfather to manage for them- 
selves. The father is treated by Dr. Chandler, 
next-door neighbor, whose son, Stephen, a 
medical student, is a good friend of the Car- 
sons and particularly of Katherine. A few years 
later, she graduates from nurses school and re- 
ceives a wire from Stephen, now a surgeon at 
the Delmain hospital, inviting her to join the 
staff. She accepts. INow go on with the story. 


Whystrater PHIL BERRY 
se 


as his father when the telegram came 
saying that he was being sent to London 
to do research on a recent discovery in 
spinal surgery. 

Today as she passed the head nurse’s 
desk, she noticed that Miss Wilmot was 
not at her familiar place. Going on down 
the corridor, she saw that Dr. Chandler’s 
office was crowded with staff doctors and 
nurses. 

“Kay, come and hear the news,” called 
Pegey Riley catching sight of Katherine. 
Peggy came out to meet her and whis- 
pered, “The old man’s happy as a lark. 
His son’s coming home today. Flying in 
from Chicago this afternoon. Called in 
some of the important ones for a con- 
ference, and the rest of us just got in 
on the announcement.” 

Katherine said with a warm smile, 
“Oh, that’s wonderful!” 

Pegey glanced at her sharply. “You 
know him rather well, don’t you? Pretty 
nice to have a head start on the rest 
of us.” 

Katherine shook her pretty head and 
the stiff little white cap tilted rakishly. 
“Not too well. He was always away at 
school it seemed, or out on calls with his 
father. They live next door you know.” 
She wouldn’t admit that Stephen had 
helped her through a number of bad 
times in her life. And she couldn’t tell 
Peggy of the evenings that he had spent 
with them in the lazy summer days, just 
looking at the stars and telling stories, 
and listening to Grand’s tales. 

They didn’t go into the office where 
the others were eathered. Katherine 
looked at her wateh and said, “It’s time 
for me to go on duty. Little Mickey Lee 
will be propped up on her elbow watch- 
ing the door.” Katherine had promised 
the child a picture book this morning— 
one from her own childhood. 

“The children are crazy about you, 
Kay, Miss Wilmot told Dr. Chandler 
yesterday that you are the best children’s 
nurse she had ever seen.” 

Katherine’s cheeks flushed with the 
compliment and she waved it aside by 
saying, “Will you meet me for lunch 
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today? I need to run downtown and 
buy Mother some blue yarn for a sweater 
she’s knitting Dianthe.” 

“Let’s eat at the tearoom then go to 
Turner’s,” suggested Peggy. “Maybe,” 
she added in a whisper, “we'll be around 
when young Dr. Chandler arrives.” 

Katherine felt like singing as she went 
toward the girl’s ward. Stephen would 
be back today. She knew suddenly that 
time had been suspended for her since 
the first day when she learned that he 
was going to London instead of coming 
on directly to the hospital at Delmain. 

She had moved about, doing the things 
she needed to do, of course, and had 
gone into her work with a zest which 
came from sheer love of doing it. For 
she had learned that Dr. Chandler had 
intended all along to put her on special 
duty in the children’s wards. 

The big room with its soft grayed-pink 
walls was restful to the young eyes. 
Katherine had been able to persuade the 
hospital board that a few pictures of 
juvenile interest and some colorful bed- 
spreads would do much toward hastening 
recovery, 

Chandler Hospital served a large area, 
and it seemed that the children’s ward 
was always full of little patients. 
sillectomies, appendectomies, and iinor 
needs for hospitalization seemed to be 
on the upward path in late August and 
carly September. Mothers were getting 
the children ready to go back to school. 
And some delayed the attention until the 


Ton- 


opening date was almost upon them. 

Katherine opened the door softly. 
Most of the children went back to sleep 
for an hour or so afier their early baths 
and hot breakfasts. 

Mickey Lee was wide awake. She al- 
ways was. Katherine pleced her finger 
over her lips as she entered the door and 
smiled her special big simile for Mickey 
Lee. It turned up the contours of Kath- 
erine’s red lips and extended up to her 
blue eves which had a new light in them 
this morning. 

She walked over softly to the narrow 
white bed and placed her fingers on 
Mickey’s pulse. The little fingers curled 
down to touch Katherine’s hand, and the 
dark eves had a sudden bright gleam 
in them as the tot glanced down at the 
book the nurse was carrying. 

Katherine pushed Mickey’s black hair 
back from her white forehead and patted 
her shoulder. “Can you wait until the 
others are awake before we have a 
story?” 

Mickey nodded silently, her big eyes 
saying, it’s hard to do, but if you say 
so—. She reached out her thin little arm, 
and Katherine placed the book in her 
hand, helping her adjust it to the light 
from a window. 

And so her day had begun. After an 
hour with the virls, Katherine went to 
look in on the boys’ ward, and into the 
private roots where clildren had been 
isolated. 


The morning sped by and she and 


Mickey Lee was wide awake. She always was. Katherine placed her finger over her 


lips as she entered the door and smiled her special big smile for Mickey Lee 





Peggy went downtown for lunch and 
shopped at the big department store. 
Katherine lingered over a counter of 
hand-knitted sweaters, thinking, Mother 
can make one like this for Dianthe, and 
perhaps I can learn the stitch. I'll need 
to keep busy this fall or [ll be moving 
back to Orchard Acres. 

For every night there would be Ste- 
phen Chandler’s car in the Chandler 
driveway beside that of his father’s. And 
sometimes, he might just run over to her 
house to say hello, and to look at Hank’s 
airplane models; or to see how Grand was 
coming along with his history of Delmain, 
which he had been writing for five years. 

Her father would be sitting outdoors 
these last few warm nights before au- 
tumn settled in. Mr. Carson’s hair was 
as white as Grand’s now. Strange how 
long ago it seemed that he had been 
injured in a fall from the new office 
building he had been working on. That 
was the day she had nailed the sign 
“Orchard Acres” up on the gnarled old 
sycamore at the entrance to their lane. 

And that was the day that Stephen 
had been so kind to her. 

“What are you thinking of?” came 
Peggy’s insistent voice at Katherine’s 
shoulder. “Dreaming again?” 

Katherine came to with a start. What 
a flood of memories just the thought of 
Stephen always brought up. 

“We'll have to run to catch the bus— 
and it’s also time for Stephen Chandler’s 
plane to arrive. I called the airport to 
find out.” Peggy gripped~ her friend’s 
elbow firmly, and started her toward the 
elevators. “Not that it’s going to do any 
good, my interest in him, since he is 
engaged.” 

It took Katherine a full minute to 
understand the meaning of the words and 
the elevator was crowded. When they 
stepped outside in the bright sunshine, 
she asked in a low voice, “Did you say 
that Stephen is engaged to be married?” 

“Don’t tell me that you didn’t know 
it!” Peggy’s astonished voice rose sharp- 
ly. “All of these months! It happened 
last spring, 

Stephen is engaged to be married. 
Stephen away from home, back only for 
holidays and summer vacations—that 
was different. He had been in Baltimore 
studying for a long time, so that she 
had seen him only at infrequent inter- 
vals while she had been taking her train- 
ing. But it that he had 
never mentioned the girl to her. She 
tried to remember what they had dis- 
cussed the last time she had seen him. 
But that had been last Christmas—al- 
most a year ago. And then her family 
had surrounded them, so that they had 
only a few minutes private conversation. 

A sudden devastating sense of empti- 
ness assailed her. She was in love with 
Stephen and he was going to marry 
someone else. 

She had finished the late check-up and 
filled in the temperature charts when she 
heard masculine voices coming toward 


I guess.” 
guess. 


was strange 


the desk she was using. She felt sharp 
panic and looked in vain for a chance to 
escape. But it was too late. 

“Here’s Kit!” said Stephen, and hur- 
ried toward her, a warm smile lighting up 
his dark eyes, his long legs carrying him 
rapidly. “Hello, Kit Carson.” 

She placed her cool fingers into his 
outstretched hand and felt the strong 
grip she remembered so well. 

He looked down at her, noting the 
up-curved lashes framing her blue eyes, 
saw that her hair was the same auburn 
color, with copper lights flashing from its 
deep waves and curls which would not 
stay under the white cap. 

“T honestly believe you’ve grown, Dr. 
Chandler,” she managed to say. 

“Are you talking to my father?” he 
demanded. “If not, my name’s still 
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YES, if you start saving 
now in War Bonds! To 
insure Victory and the 
continuance of education 


unshackled by tyrants, re- 


member that you get back 
$4 for every $3 you invest 
—and that in the meantime, 


will be safe. 


Stephen.” 


“But I can’t call you that—especially 
not while on duty!” She looked at the 
older doctor who was standing by with 
a smile on his lined face. “It’s good to 
have him back, isn’t it Doctor?” 

“Great!” Stephen’s father said. “I’m 
taking him over the building, and intro- 
ducing him to some of the staff.” 

In another moment they had gone on, 
and Katherine’s heart resumed its steady 
beating. The color was high in her 
cheeks when Peggy stopped by to ex- 
claim, “Isn’t he handsome! And _ that 
did seem to me a rather warm greeting 
for just a neighbor.” 

September passed by with only an 
occasional glimpse of young Dr. Chand- 
ler. She sometimes saw him at the base- 
ment lunchroom with the other staff 
doctors, and he was usually deep in con- 
versation. The directors never encour- 
aged intimate friendliness between the 
nurses and the doctors, and the men sat 
apart from the women, in their own 
special dining alcove. 

The second week-end in 


your money 


October, 


Katherine went home for the first time 
since Stephen had become a member of 
the staff. As her brother Henry drove 
her past the Chandler pface, she could 
see that Stephen was at home. His long, 
grey car sat in the shade of a flaming 
hard maple tree. 

Henry was talkative this evening. He 
wanted to tell his sister about the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program he had 
enrolled in. Finally his words made the 
impression that he had been trying to 
effect. “We'll be in it before long, Sis, 
and of course I'll need to go.” 

Katherine’s eyes were upon him study. 
ing him. He was already as tall as his 
father, and he had the same blue eyes, 
the same dark hair. Adolescence was 
gone now, and he had, earlier than ex- 
pected of youth, adopted an attitude of 
responsibility. 

Grand was by her father’s wheel chair, 
They were sitting on the south side of 
the house where the waning sun shone 
down through the leaves of the maple. 
She knew they had both been dozing, for 
they looked sleepy as the battered old 
car pulled up beside them. 

“Good girl!” exclaimed Grand, reach- 
ing for his cane and rising stiffly. “It’s 
about time you came home for a visit.” 

She kissed him and went to her fa- 
ther’s side. “Hello, there! I brought 
something for you.” She put a brown 
package into his hand, and_ added, 
“Don’t try to read it all tonight!” 

Henry Carson patted her hand and she 
leaned down to kiss him. He did _ not 
Yook as well as he had the last time she 
was home, but the cheerfulness which he 
maintained was still as bright as ever. 

“So you remembered. I didn’t mean 
to mention it, just sort of slipped out, 
Kitty.” It was a copy of Wells’ “Out- 
line of History.” 

A sudden rush from the doorway 
brought Dianthe flying into her sister's 
arms. A high-school sophomore, she was 
torn between dignity and girlish natural- 
ness. “Kitty, did you bring it? Did you? 
Mother said you might find it at Turner's 
one day this week while you were lunch- 
ing.” 

“Yes, of course! She unwrapped her 
sister’s arms from her waist, and dipped 
into her pocket. “One big round leather 
button. Is it all right?” 

“Tt’s  won-der-ful!” 
rapturously. “It 
dress.” 

“Well, Grand, how’s the history of 
Delmain coming along?” asked his grand- 
daughter, holding out a package of soft- 
lead pencils, and a lined tablet which he 
preferred as it made it easier for him to 
keep his thoughts in order. 

“Kate, I’ve got ’em down to thie year 
1910. Delmain was a right nice little 
town then.” 

He was off in a flow of memories, and 
half closed his eyes while he talked. 
Katherine and Dianthe stood there for 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THIS is the sixth of a series 


of statements on the liquor question written for Chris- 
tian Herald by twelve outstanding leaders. The opinions 
expressed are not necessarily those of Christian Herald. 


Ris 


EMPERANCE is no lost cause, nor will it be so long 

as there is a God im Heaven and as long as there are 

disciples of God working on this earth. The fight against 
the liquor traffic is still on. 

If this liquor traffic is ever beaten, the Church will beat it. 
What is more, if the Church does not beat it, she may find 
herself beaten or at least losing her position of power in the 
comunity. It is still wp to us! Only a purified Church can 
be a powerful Church. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment went down and out, a 
good many people in the Church leaped to the conclusion 
that the whole cause of temperance had gone down and out 
with it. And because so many thought that way and acted 
accordingly, it may just be that we deserved to lose the fight. 
Prohibition didn’t fail; it was betrayed. Betrayed by men 
who were supposed to enforce it, betrayed by our political 
leaders at Washington, betrayed by too many of the people 
and forces that originated it. 

But while we have Jost this one phase of the battle, we 
should have learned some very valuable lessons in the struggle. 
We should have learned that we need a new emphasis upon 
the warning of Saint Peter that “The time is come that 
judgment must begin at the house of God.” Or, to put it 
in modern language, no amount of legislation enacted by 
state or federal governments can substitute for the moral 
indignation which Jesus prescribed as fundamental to Chris- 
tian experience and Kingdom conquest. 

Too many of us allowed legislation to become a cheap 
substitute for spiritual education and transformation. We 
Washed our hands of the whole business once the Prohibition 
Amendment was safely in the Constitution, thinking that the 


job was done. We put more faith in the statute-books than 


we did in religious education—and we paid a high price for 
that! 


Therefore I, for one, am not at all interested in the return 
of Prohibition in this generation. I think the sooner we tell 
this to the world and especially to the liquor traffic, the sooner 
We rob that traffic of its pet weapon against us. 
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Bishop Cushman, shown with Mrs. Cushman in their gar- 
den, is president of the Anti-Saloon League of America 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


I think our best strategy. so far as legislation is concerned, 
is to secure local option—and some other protective measures 
—in the counties and cities and small towns of this nation. 
We have fertile ground to work in here, ground already culti- 
vated: an aroused citizenry in many states is already voting 
“dry.” The liquor interests are scared, badly scared, over that. 

Let us keep this straight and clear: No amount of legisla- 
tion can be substituted for moral education in our churches. 
We must concentrate on that education, if we expect to win. 
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[ = us think about being prepared for ~ 
the unexpected. What trains of 
thought does that theme start in our 
minds? I venture to imagine that it 
sets us thinking about the uncertainties del 
of life—the accidents which can befall us The 
with such unforeseen suddenness, the ill- 
nesses which can arrest our activities, the burd 
calamities which can come crashing 
around the corner, or even the possibility 
of death which lurks we know not where. 
War sharpens this sense of life’s uncer- 
tainty. In these unsettled times, it seems job 
that anything can happen. Campaigns 
are afoot whose details are in the dark. thou 
Battles are impending. Casualty lists are love 
coming in. College careers are inter- Fins 
rupted. The air is electric with suspense. of b 
In such an atmosphere, it would seem ness 
worldly wisdom to quote the old Proverb the 
(27:1): “Boast not thyself of tomorrow; he 
for thou knowest not what a day may “Th 
bring forth.” Well, let us quote this old dra 
proverb but let us put alongside of it the tati 
statement of a man to whom about every of ¢ 
unexpected thing did happen. Yet out of I 
all his experiences, which the world would ene 
call tragedies, Paul could still say, “In all min 
these things we are more than conquerors apy 
through Him that loved us.” (Romans its 
8:37.) Human wisdom says: “Boast not sgl 
thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest ise 
not what a day may bring forth.” Chris- act 
tian experience says: “In all these things aff 
we are more than conquerors, through his 
Him that loved us.” xf 
In the light of these two statements wit 
what can we say about the Christian Ab 
policy toward the unpredictable? the 
First of all, we can assert that Jesus rea 
taught us to expect the best. He taught gin 
us to expect the best of God. “If ye then an 
being evil know how to give good gifts 
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ynto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in Heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?” Christ 
taught us to expect the best of our fellow 
men. Man is a sinner. Nobody ever saw 
that more clearly than did Jesus. But 
man, however bad, is not beyond re- 
demption. “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.” Jesus taught us 
toexpect the best of our world. The earth 
is beset with evil. Pain is prevalent, but 
despite all its obstacles, it is our Heaven- 
ly Father’s house. 

Jesus gave his warnings, but these 
were far outweighed by his promises. He 
inculeated in his followers an expectant, 
psitive attitude toward the future. Such 
amafiirmative attitude is just as necessary 
to growing life as sunshine is essential to 
the health of a plant. A person who lives 
too much in the shadow of impending 
disaster becomes anemic, just as does a 
plant which stands too much in the 
shade. St. John Irvine some years ago 
sketched the story of a certain Mr. 
Timms, a London clerk, who was over- 
shadowed by the fear of losing his job. 
The thought of what might happen to 
him if he lost his position became his 
burden by day and his nightmare by 
uight. Whenever he felt the urge to 
launch out into a larger work with more 
tisks and responsibilities, he was re- 
trained by the fear of jeopardizing the 
job he had. The longing for marriage 
came to him, but he checked it with the 
thought of what would happen to his 
loved ones if he should lose his livelihood. 
Finally this depressing mood took its toll 
of his health and he fell into a fatal ill- 
ness. And when at last he learned from 
the doctor that he was nearing the end, 
ie was overheard saying to himself, 
‘Thank God, I am safe now.” Thus was 
drawn in exaggerated fashion the debili- 
tating effect of living under the shadow 
of expecting the worst. 

Do we not all know the vital differ- 
ence between the negative and affirmative 
mind? The negative-minded person who 
approaches every opportunity by way of 
its obstacles and spends so much time 
‘ightseeing among the difficulties that he 
isexhausted when he reaches the hour of 
action. On the other hand there is the 
iflirmative-minded man who leaps over 
lis hurdles with a will to believe in him- 
elf, in his comrades, in his job; who faces 
with faith the unknown as did the aged 
Abraham who went out at God’s bidding 
though he knew not whither he went; who 
tealizes with St. Paul that “God hath not 
sven us the spirit of fear, but of power 
and of love and of a sound mind.” 

Ah, yes, the Hebrew-Christian philos- 
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ophy of life as given in the Bible and 
demonstrated by the noble figures of the 
race is to live in expectation of the best. 

Yet, saying all this, we nevertheless 
confront the unexpected and the unpre- 
dictable. This fact troubled the writer of 
Ecclesiastes some twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Looking around at his fellow 
men, he said, “The race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor 
favor to men of skill . . . but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” Is it not 
so? There is an element that men call 
chance. Viewed from God’s side nothing, 
according to my belief, happens by 
chance. There are no slips or miscarriages 
in God’s hands. But viewed from our 
human vantage point, some things do 
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happen in unpredictable fashion. And it 
is little wonder that men call them 
chance or luck. 

Robert Blatchford, the British jour- 
nalist, was once asked to give the secret 
of his personal professional success. He 
answered “Luck.” He explained his state- 
ment by saying that in his boyhood a 
situation arose which caused his mother 
to change her residence. By what seemed 
a purely fortuitous circumstance she 
chose a certain city for her home. By 
moving to that city Blatchford eventually 
met the woman who became his wife and 
a very decisive factor in his life. Fur- 
thermore when he began to earn his liv- 
ing he went to reside in a_boarding- 
house to which came a newspaper man. 
The chance meeting with this fellow- 
boarder led to the choice of his journal- 
istic career. Thus in both his marriage 
and his work Blatchford felt that his 
course had been shaped by chance or 
good luck. Suppose we say there is no 
such thing as chance? At least we have 
to admit that the events were unpre- 


dictable. 


Yonder are two men who graduate from 
college with approximately equal ability. 
Each returns to his home town and be- 
gins work, let us say, in a bank. To one 
of these towns comes a great industrialist 
for a summer vacation. He meets one of 
these young men, and takes a fancy to 
him. Through this connection that young 
fellow rises to become president of a 
corporation at $100,000 a year. The other 
one remains in his local bank for the rest 
of his life at a modest salary. How are 
we to explain the difference between the 
careers of the two men? Certainly we can 
scarcely say that it was due to a difference 
in merit. No, the factor of the unpre- 
dictable entered into one of these lives. 

Lecky, the historian, said that in the 
judgment of history what we call chance 
has played a great part in the careers of 
statesmen. And Our Lord himself told 
the parable of the vineyard workers, some 
of whom were hired at the first hour of 
the day, some at the third hour, some at 
the sixth hour, some at the ninth and 
some even at the eleventh hour. Then 
when the pay-off came, the workers all 
received the same. In commenting on 
what thus seemed an unjust compensa- 
tion, Jesus said, “The last shall be first 
and the first shall be last.” And that is the 
way it sometimes seems to happen in life. 

Our human eyes often are unable to see 
any chain of cause and effect in the things 
that happen to us. Jesus admitted that. 
When they asked him about the blindness 
of a certain boy, whether it was due to his 
own sin or to that of his parents, Jesus re- 
plied, “Neither.” And he added that the 
people on whom the tower of Siloam fell 
had not been greater sinners than the 
others who dwelt in Jerusalem. Calami- 
ties come to the just and the unjust. 
Bombs fall on the evil and on the good. 
There is in life the element of the un- 
predictable. And it is a very real, omni- 
present thing. 

Therefore the Christian philosophy of 
life, while it expects the best, must also 
allow for the unexpected. In fact, it 
should help to insure us against the un- 
predictable. This last summer I, along 
with many of my neighbors, took out an 
insurance policy against destruction of 
my household property through bomb- 
ing. I took out that policy although I 
do not expect to be bombed. I do not let 
the fear of bombing overshadow my 
thoughts or depress my spirits. In fact 
I did not allow the fear of bombing to 
prevent me from cleaning and repainting 
my apartment. (Perhaps I should be 
honest enough to say that my landlord 
paid for this redecoration, so it is his 
faith and not mine that deserves the 
credit.) But the point is that I am in- 
suring against the unexpected without 
allowing the fear of it to dampen my 
spirits or shorten my foresight. And it is 
in some such spirit that we should pre- 
pare for the expected and insure against 
the unexpected factors of life in general. 

Let us consider some of the clauses in 

(Continued on page 54) 
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inc WOOLMAN —the “Quaker 
Saint”—was, for most of his life, a 
storekeeper in a smallish town in New 
Jersey. He was a retail businessman who, 
with high and pure standards, struggled 
all his life to live righteously under the 
same conditions as most human beings, 
to construct a holy life out of the stuff of 
life open and available to all. He was a 
husband, one of the tenderest and truest 
who ever lived, and a devoted, loving 
father. He felt no necessity to cut him- 
self off from human ties, from human 


responsibilities, in order to serve God. 
He lived in the colony of New Jersey in 
the eighteenth century, in a society where 
there were as many injustices and 
wrongs as now, as always. His very soul 
was racked by his intense awareness of 
those wrongs, and by his responsibility 
for them as a member of the society of 
his time. But he did not take refuge in 
any kind of organized seclusion from hu- 
man society, in any kind of separate 
state-within-the-state into which those 
wrongs were not permitted to penetrate. 
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No, he stayed on in the world with his 
fellows, doing his passionate best to make 
the common life one in which a good man 
could keep his self-respect. 

His heart was as great as it was pure. 
He ennobled human life by living life, 
not by fleeing from it. He took on the 
complex burden of individual, human 
personality with all its multiple relation- 
ships, duties, joys and anxieties and made 
it part of the dedicated life. For him, 
holiness was spacious as the universe and 
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pad room for the human—the really 
piercingly human and piercingly personal 
—as part of the divine. 

Perhaps the particular aspect of John 
Woolman’s life which is most striking and 
dramatic to a modern, was his attitude 
toward his business. His horror of human 
davery was such that even in his own 
time he aroused many other fair-minded 
men and women with sensitive con- 
sciences to share it. His remorse over the 
American treatment of the Indian, al- 
though considered madness by most of 
the people around him, (he was born in 
1720, twelve years before George Wash- 
ington, and died in 1772) has spread to 
practically all decent Americans. But his 
feeling about retail trade, which must 
have seemed to his contemporaries an 
eccentricity very close to insanity, is only 
in recent years beginning to be looked at 
with thoughtful consideration of the 
possibility that it may have been not 
only morally right, but practically sound. 

Businessmen, realistic and experienced 
in trade, are beginning to see that there 
is no fuzzy idealistic unreality about 
those slogans stating that commerce has 
as its goal the service of mankind, rather 
than that of the making of as much 
money as possible. A doctor does not de- 
termine the size of his fees by making 
them as large as the resources of his pa- 
tients allow, because sick people so very 
much need his services. Why should a 
businessman with goods which people 
very much need, ask of them “all that the 
traffic will bear” because he can get it 
out of them? The doctor asks enough 
money for his services to make a living, 
not to make a fortune. Why should a 
merchant not live by the same code? 

A new era in business began when the 
more forward-looking among modern men 
in trade first began to see that it is 
literally “good business” to base their 
activity upon the benefits they could give 
their customers and at the same time 
make a living for themselves and their 
families. This new conception got into 
general circulation when the “Schools for 
Store Service” began to teach the young 
people they were training to be sales 
clerks to make an effort to find out what 
customers really want and could reason- 
ably expect to pay for, not just to sell as 
much goods as possible every day. 

Old-style retail tradespeople 
astonished at the modern warning: 
“Don’t oversell your customers.” Not 
only the consideration for the real wel- 
fare of the customers was new; even 
hewer was the realization that in the long 
tun such consideration is the best prac- 
tical basis for building up a business. This 
realization was new, still is new, and has 
by no means reached all people engaged 
merchandising. Yet it has seeped so 
gradually through the fabric of our com- 
merce, that it no longer seems paradoxi- 
tal, fanciful or unrealistic. 

But when John Woolman conceived it 
and applied it out of an anxious concern 
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not to get more out of his business than 
a comfortable living for his family, it 
was so new that he himself had no notion 
that it was not only what he thought was 
the Christian thing to do, but it was also 
the most successful way to run a store. 
He was astonished and disconcerted by 
the fact that it not only kept his con- 
science clear but also steadily increased 
the income from his business. 

The records on this. point, both in his 
own writings and in those of others who 
knew him, are complete enough so that 
we can reconstruct the scenes which took 
place in that shop as the good Friend 
strove to do business in accordance with 
his customers’ best interests. Did a 
countrywoman in from her farm ask for 
some handkerchiefs, or fine lawn for a 
fichu? John Woolman not only set a 
price which left him the smallest mini- 
mum of profit for himself, he tried to dis- 
suade her from buying goods which, from 
his knowledge of the material, was not 
suitable for her needs. “I don’t believe 
thee wants that,” he would say thought- 
fully, explaining that the lawn was not 
so firmly woven as it should be, and 
would not stand many washings. “Thee 
likes to have thy things last, that stuff is 
not so good as that I sold thee last year” 
he would go on, pointing out that al- 
though he bought the best to be had from 
the ships that came to Philadelphia, the 
quality of merchandise varied from time 
to time. “Perhaps the linen-weavers in 
England had poorer quality of flax this 
year. It may not be their fault,” he 
would charitably surmise, pointing out 
to her the places in the fabric where the 
threads were uneven and thin. 

What happened? Well, ordinary store- 
keepers thought him a visionary fool, an 
eccentric, an oddity and perhaps danger- 
ous. What a crazy way to try to sell 
goods—positively urging people not to 
buy. But they did buy. Whether that 
woman bought her fine lawn that day or 
not she left the Woolman shop with an 
unshakeable conviction—which, of course 
she passed on to all her friends—that it 
was worth going any distance to trade 
with a man who could be relied on never 
to misrepresent the quality of the things 
he had to sell, and who wanted to sell you 
exactly what you needed, not just what 
would make a bigger profit for him. To 
the astonishment of John Woolman the 
volume of his business grew steadily year 
by year. More and more people came to 
buy his goods, so that, lower the price as 
he might, he found himself making more 
money, because of course the lower his 
prices, the more people came flocking to 
buy. 

Note a vital difference here between 
this man, his soul bent on faithfully serv- 
ing his fellow man, and such an ardent 
dramatic personality as St. Francis of 
Assisi, who, eager to help the needy, 
snatched off and gave away his own cloth- 
ing to any beggar he saw, thus becoming 
needy and a beggar (a holy beggar) him- 
self to whom other people had to give 


clothing if he were to have any. That is 
not the sober, undramatic Quaker way, 
accepting humbly as they do the com- 
mon way of life, open to all men, and 
earnestly striving so to live that any 
man of good will, following their example, 
can faithfully take on his share of the 
necessary procedures of society without 
departing from righteousness. 

John Woolman was trying to combine 
two elements in life which are often 
thought incompatible: to earn his living 
as a merchant and not in any way com- 
promise with his conscience. If he gave 
away what he had in his store, then he 
would have no more, and he and those 
dependent on him would be a burden on 
others. Realistically, with a clear under- 
standing of the nature of merchandising, 
of the group-life of men and their inter- 
dependence, he used his experience, taste, 
and intelligence in the sensible, practical 
selection of goods, and then he so priced 
them that their sale would bring in just 
enough to support his family soberly and 
plainly, and to put by enough so that his 
wife would neither go hungry nor need to 
depend on charity if he died before her. 
That was all the material reward he 
thought any man should have. But single- 
heartedly trying to make his business a 
useful service, he himself prospered; and 
he discovered a vital fact about com- 
merce a century before it was dreamed of 
by anyone else. 

But he himself, John Woolman the 
pure of heart and lover of goodness and 
mercy, he who risked his life to go to 
make a brotherly sojourn with the dan- 
gerous Indians on the Susquehanna at a 
time when murderous Indian uprisings 
were reported, he who at a time when 
no one north or south seriously ques- 
tioned the institution of slavery, traveled 
on foot from one Southern plantation to 
another to talk as a brother in Christian- 
ity with slave-holders about the wrongs 
of holding their fellow men in bondage, 
above all, John Woolman, the humble, 
self-effacing, ardent seeker after God, 
would be horrified to have any one writ- 
ing about him lay so much stress on his 
methods of storekeeping. He thought of 
human existence only as a means to 
advance the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men—in his own first of all, for 
he was always striving, with anxious 
earnestness, to make sure of the entire 
purity, sincerity, and selflessness of his 
own motives. 

The spiritual pitfall for holy men is 


self-righteousness. This danger grows 
greater and more subtle as a man’s 


righteousness becomes more and more 
recognized by his fellows. When a man 
known for his pure and self-abnegating 
life stands up to speak, the respectful, ad- 
miring attention on the faces turned 
toward him, eager for every word he says, 
is a temptation to be fluent, to speak for 
the sake of speaking, for the sake of 
getting even more of that admiration. 
John Woolman, whose “examination of 
(Continued on page 54) 


Sally was so happy, she hurt. She wanted to tell 


everybody that she knew God would make it rain 


Nine oc ence cceaae 


C 

%./4 ALLY skipped along the road on 
her way to the village store. Her bare 
feet kicked up the dust that hung in 
the hot stillness like a cloud. She could 
feel the heat on her uncovered head. 
Sister Sue made a fuss when a freckle 
popped out on her nose; but Sally didn’t 
care if she were covered with them. 

Mother’s friends weren’t bothered 
about freckles either; but were bothered 
because it didn’t rain. The men were 
grumpy, too. They were always watch- 
ing the sky for clouds. What good would 
it do now if it did rain? They said their 
gardens were all burned up. 

The poor cows were hot. Sally climbed 
the rail fence and jumped down into the 
field. The cows stood looking at her with 
soft brown eyes. She hunted for some 
corn stalks to give them but the corn 
stalks were all dried up. 

Getting back over the fence, she slid 
down the bank of the river, her errand 
to the store forgotten. The river, where 
she liked to wade, wasn’t pretty any 
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more. She had to walk away out before 
che could see any water—and it didn’t 
mel very good. Something was wrong 
with the fish; they weren’t swimming, 
they were lying down, their scaly sides 
shining in the sun. 

She picked one up and carried it to a 
puddle. It flopped about in the hot water 
and then lay still. Wriggling her big toe 
in a crack in the mud, she looked down 
at it. The little fish was dead. 

The soap! She had forgotten all about 
it, Sue would skin her alive if she didn’t 
hurry home with it so Mother could fin- 
ish washing Sue’s clothes. 

Scrambling up the river bank, she 
raced towards the store. On the porch, 
she stopped to look in the window at the 
jugs that would hold cider in the fall. 
The big black kettle was just like the 
one she had seen a farmer’s wife making 
apple-butter in. Through the window she 
pied Grandfather Curry sitting on a 
cracker box whittling. Mrs. Simms was 
there, too. Mrs. Simms wasn’t nice and 
kind like Grandfather was. She was 
ugly. Her face was all screwed-up and 
her hair was thin and stringy. Mother’s 
friends said that Mrs. Simms was a 
gossip. 

Turning away from the window, Sally 
went into the store. “Howdy, Grand- 
father! Howdy, Mrs. Simms!” Then she 
tuned to the clerk behind the counter. 
“Mr. Bishop, my mother wants two cakes 
of soap to finish her washing.” 

“My goodness, Sally, but you’re thin,” 
said Mrs. Simms. “Your mother should 
give you raw eggs and milk. And your 
dress is much too short for a girl your 
sie. Hasn’t your sister Sue anything 
that your mother could fix over for you? 
You’d be right pretty in one of her silk 
dresses. She could certainly spare one.” 

Sally’s eyes went down to the faded 
calico dress and then on down to her 
bare feet covered with dust. When she 
grew up she would wear white dresses 
like Sue’s, and silk stockings and slippers. 
She would have a beau just like Walt 
Bannister; he would love her so hard it 
would hurt. All the girls in town were 
crazy about him. Sally knew that Sue 
was crazy about him, too. 

Then she saw the rolls of calico prints 
and the pretty china on the table in the 
middle of the floor. But best of all were 
the showeases with the perfumes and 
powders. By standing on her toes, Sally 
could stare at them. She sniffed. They 
did smell good. 

“Did you say, Sally, that your mother 
was washing?” asked Mrs. Simms. “With 
water so scarce I’d think she’d—” 
What else do you want, 
‘mms?” interrupted Pete Bishop. 

“Umph!” snorted Mrs. Simms. 
_It wasn’t polite to interrupt, thought 
Sally. But Mr. Bishop did. Then she 
aw Mrs. Simms’ nose working up and 
down just as a rabbit’s did; but the rab- 
bit wasn’t mad when his nose quivered 
and Mrs. Simms was. 
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Grandfather Curry said, “If we don’t 
soon have rain we won’t have anything 
to eat. Everything is burning up. We’re 
going to have sickness in this town. 
Maybe typhoid fever! The river has dried 
up and the wells are mighty low. Sam 
Grubbe’s well petered out this morning. 
It ’pears to me as if the Lord has for- 
saken us, but it’s really the other way— 
we've forsaken the Lord.” 

Sally shivered. If Grandfather said 
everything was burning up, well, then it 
was, because he told the truth. Every- 
body had gone back on the Lord, that 
was the trouble. But they must find the 
Lord again. The preacher would tell 
them where to find Him. 

When all the wells went dry would 
everybody die because there wasn’t any 
water to drink? she wondered. And the 
fever? Did it kill you if you got it? If 
it rained the Lord could save everybody 
and the gardens, too. The china and 
bright calico weren’t pretty now; the per- 
fumes and powders didn’t smell so sweet. 

“The minister was in this morning,” 
said Pete Bishop. “He says this evening’s 
meeting to pray for rain will bring in all 
the farmers.” 

“Umph!” sniffed Mrs. Simms. “Much 
good it will do! You agree with me, 
Grandfather Curry?” 

“Mrs. Simms, the Bible says that faith 
the size of a grain of mustard seed can 


“Here’s your soap, Sally,” said Pete 
Bishop. “I suppose your mother will be 
at the meeting tonight?” 

“T don’t think she can, Mr. Bishop, 
*cause she’s washing Sue’s clothes. Sister 
is going to the mountains for two weeks.” 
Sally’s thin little chest swelled with 
pride. It was something to have a big 
sister visiting in the mountains. 

“Umph! So, Sue is going visiting in 
the mountains. And your mother is 
washing her clothes. Why doesn’t Sue 
wash her own clothes?” asked Mrs. 
Simms. “But, I suppose college didn’t 
teach your sister such a simple art as 
washing. All she knows anything about 
is a lipstick!” Mrs. Simms gathered her 
bundles together and flounced away to- 
wards the door. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Simms, Sue knows all 
about lipsticks. And cold-creams and 
powders, too. She has heaps and heaps 
of ’em,” Sally called after her. 

Tucking the soap under her arm, Sally 
ran down the road, kicking up the dust. 

“Here’s the soap, Mother!” She burst 
into the kitchen like a whirlwind. “And, 
Mother, there’s going to be a meeting 
tonight to pray for rain. I told Mr. Bish- 
op you couldn’t go ’cause you’re washing 
Sue’s clothes; and Mrs. Simms says Sue’s 
college is no good ’cause she learned how 
to use a lipstick instead of washing. And 
Mr. Bishop is impolite, Mother. He in- 


Sue looked pretty lying there on the sofa, thought Sally. Her grimy hand went 
out and stroked Sue’s kimono. The kimono was silk. All Sue’s clothes were silk 


move mountains and I—” 

“Bosh!” interrupted Mrs. Simms. “No 
one reads the Bible any more, Grand- 
father. And there’s no one in this town 
who has such faith. Not even the minis- 
ter. Believe me, there won’t be a sign of 
rain!” Her false teeth clicked together 
with a snap. 

Mrs. Simms was wrong about prayers 
not being answered. Sally knew they were; 
her Sunday school teacher told her so. 


terrupted Mrs. Simms and she got mad 
and wriggled her nose and her teeth made 
a funny noise.” 

“You must not repeat the gossip you 
hear at the store, Sally.” 

Sally dug her hands deep into the 
soapsuds in the tub over which her moth- 
er was bending. “Where’s Sue?” she 
asked. 

“In the living room, dear.” 

Sue looked pretty lying there on the 








sofa, thought Sally. Her grimy hand 
went out and stroked Sue’s kimono. The 
kimono was silk. All Sue’s clothes were 
silk. Sue’s lips were red like the roses in 
her kimono. She liked those lips, thought 
Sally, but she didn’t like the new color of 
her sister’s hair. 

“Sue, guess what? Everybody’s going 
to meetin’ tonight to pray for rain. And 
Grandfather Curry says a mustard seed 
can move a mountain.” 

“I know about the meeting, Miss 
Smarty! And I’m not interested in any- 
thing Grandfather Curry may say.” Sue 
stretched out on the sofa and closed her 
eyes. 

“How in the world did you find out so 
soon?” asked Sally. 

“Walt Bannister told me! 
phoned to date me!” 
proudly. 

“He did!” Sally stared at her big sister. 
“Gee whiz! Won’t all the girls be jealous? 
I heard you tell Mother that his father’s 
the richest man in town. When you mar- 
ry Walt, Sue, will you be rich, too? And 
will all the girls sit up and take notice? 
You said they did when—” 

“Shut up! You little eavesdropper, I'll 
—T’ll—” With a spring, Sue uncurled 
herself to a sitting position. “Sally if 
you dare to repeat one word of what 
you may have heard me say about Walt 
Bannister, Ill skin you alive! Ill attend 
to you right now, just as a reminder.” 
She reached out a carefully manicured 
hand towards the frightened Sally. 

But Sally was gone. 


He tele- 
Sue tossed her head 


At seven that evening, Sally stood be- 
hind the limp lace curtain and watched 
Walt Bannister help Sue into the low 
seat of his roadster; he whispered some- 
thing close to Sue’s ear and a giggle float- 
ed back to Sally. 

Gee! Sue’s swell, she thought. When I 
grow up I'll be loved by a prince as Cin- 
derella was and he'll look just like Walt 
Bannister. And Ill wear pretty dresses 
like Sue’s. But, she decided, she wouldn’t 
change the color of her hair. 

“Sally,” called her mother, “come wash 
up the supper dishes. I’m ironing Sue’s 
clothes; they must be dry before I pack 
them.” She pulled a pink silk slip over 
the board, touched the hot iron with a 
wet finger, and went on with her work. 

“T’d like to iron Sue’s clothes, Mother, 
‘cause they’re so pretty.” Sally stood ad- 
miring the pink slip. 

“How about the dishes, dear?” re- 
minded her mother. 

“Oh, I forgot!” exclaimed Sally and 
raced into the kitchen, piled the dishes 
in the sink and went to work. She was 
glad there was a meeting to pray for 
rain, ‘cause now, everybody would be 
saved. Wouldn’t Mrs. Simms be sur- 


prised when it rained. How could a mus- 
tard seed move a mountain, or make 
prayers be answered? she wondered. She 
decided to ask her Sunday school teacher. 
She wiped the last pan and hung up the 
towel. 


“What time is it, Mother?” she called 
from the kitchen. 

“Seven o'clock,” replied her mother 
and went on creasing the plaits in Sue’s 
white sport frock. 

“Gee!” whispered Sally, “T’ll. be late!” 
She stood before the cracked mirror in 
the kitchen and dabbed her face with a 
wet towel. From a shelf under the mirror, 
she found the comb with so many teeth 
missing, and pulled it through her tan- 
gled mop of curls. She didn’t look very 
clean—she’d sneak out of the house be- 
fore Mother saw her. Grabbing a big 
cotton umbrella from the closet under 
the hall stairway, she ran out and scam- 
pered up the road towards the church. 

Why, everybody’s come, she thought, 
joining the crowd gathered before the 
church. Most of the women wore calico 
dresses just like hers; only hers felt too 
tight, she was so hot from running. She 
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. Can you name the twelve tribes of 
Israel? 


. Which prophet made iron float? 
. Who was Jezebel’s husband? 


. Did Cain ever marry? 


. What New Testament woman was a 
head-h6nter? 


. How many women were in Noah's 
ark? 


. Can a man love God and hate his 
fellow men? 


. What is the Pentateuch? 

. On what island was Barnabas born? 

. Who was the Israelite “in whom 
(there) is no guile?” 


(Answers on page 49.) 





wished her dress wasn’t so short—her 
knees weren’t pretty. Well, anyway, she 
had her umbrella—and she was the only 
one, too. 

The men stood about in groups, staring 
up at the sky and wishing it would rain. 
Sally could hear them talking about the 
ruined crops. One man said, “If a fire got 
started, the whole town will go. With no 
water to fight it—nothing could stop it.” 
Sally gulped. Grandfather Curry hadn’t 
said anything about fire. 

And then she saw Walt Sannister help- 
ing Sue out of his car. Where have they 
been all the time? she wondered. She 
looked about at the other girls; they had 
their heads together and were whispering 
something fierce. Sue was right. They 
were jealous of her. Sally could tell by 
the way they gaped at Walt Bannister. 

Mrs. Simms was talking. “Sue is wear- 
ing white silk! Paint and powder! Ugh! 
She looks like a hussy! But she has the 
wealthiest boy in town hanging on her 
apron-strings.” 

Sally thought a hussy must be some- 








thing nice ‘cause Sue was swell. And 
Walt Bannister wasn’t hanging on Sue’s 
apron-strings ‘cause Sue wasn’t wearing 
an apron. 

And then Grandfather Curry took 
red handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his face. “My, but it’s hot!” he 
said. “I haven’t seen anything like this 
heat and dry spell ‘in sixty years.” Sally 
was sorry Grandfather was so hot. 

“Sally Hopkins!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Simms, “what have you got in your 
hand?” She reached down and grasped 
Sally’s arm. “An umbrella! What are 
you carrying it for, child? Have you 
gone daft?” 

Sally gulped, close to tears. Every- 
body was now staring at her and laugh- 
ing. Well, she didn’t care. Let them 
stare and laugh, too, they’d find out—. 
“Mrs. Simms,” she said, “I brought the 
umbrella "cause it’s going to rain, you 
know.” 

“Umph!” sniffed Mrs. Simms. “No, 
Sally, I dont know any such thing.” 

Just then the minister came up to her. 
“Hello, Preacher Evans!” Sally grinned 
up at him. 

“Hello, Sally! I see you’re prepared 
for rain.” He looked down at the un- 
brella and smiled. “You put us to shame, 
my child.” 

“Yes’sr, I brought my umbrella,” re- 
plied Sally. She felt better. The preacher 
had in someway taken away the hurt. 
The women nudging each other just as if 
she were a freak or—or crazy, didn’t 
matter any more. 

Preacher Evans was her friend. She 
slipped her hand into his and walked 
with him into the hot church. She looked 
over at Sue on the other side of the room 
and a shiver went down her back; Sue 
was staring hard at her—and she was 
mad. 

Then her eyes left Sue and went to the 
minister. He was grand—standing there 
in the pulpit before the huge Bible. His 
words were all about the hot weather and 
the poor gardens that were dying ‘cause 
there wasn’t any water. He talked just 
like Grandfather Curry about sickness 
and having faith like a grain of mustard 
seed. He told the Lord they needed Him 
He called the congregation, “Dearly be- 
loved.” Then he said, “Let us be still 
and pray to God for help.” 

Sally bowed her head and thought, God 
will listen to the Preacher because he is a 
good man. But she was not so sure when 
the Elders prayed. They wanted water 
for their crops and their cattle—and for 
themselves and their families—but they 
didn’t ask God for it; they told God they 
wanted it. 

Humped up in a corner of the woodeti 
pew, she watched the night moths flutter- 
ing around the smoky chimneys of the 
lamps hanging on the walls. When one 
fell into the flame and was burned, she 
was sorry. 

And then through an open window she 

(Continued on page 49) 
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At sundown, children salute the flag at Mont Lawn. 


“ HOSE bombs that came down over 


Warsaw didn’t have eyes,” Ludwig 
said. He looked at me and then 

turned his head toward the lazy June sky. 
“The Nazis say that bombs are blind.” 
We were sitting on the tree-heavy hill 
overlooking Mont Lawn; it was one of 
those warm days with the sun giving a 
promise but not a threat of the mid- 
summer heat to come, and the leaves 
were at their deepest hue and the birds 
were running a full-throated scale all 
around us. The Hudson slipped softly 
past beneath us, with that calm omnip- 
otence of mighty rivers which harnessed 
and boat-ridden though they are, still 
taunt us with Thoreau’s belief that “men 
have become the tools of their tools.” 
“This is a beautiful place for a camp,” 
Ludwig said in his precise English. “So 
peaceful . . .” He paused and in the 
silence the high-pitched treble of songs 
and laughter echoed from Mont Lawn. 
So peaceful . . .” 
‘ “There is peace here, Ludwig,” I said. 
And a little more happiness than you 
must have found in the camps in Ger- 
many. Didn’t you tell me that?” 

‘Yes, I told the truth.” I watched the 
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intent young features contract in bitter 


lines. Ludwig was young for a Mont 
Lawn counselor—only nineteen, but the 
war had etched five added years on the 
clean-cut Teutonic face; had left a shadow 
in the depths of the blue eyes that looked 
at you with a burning question blazing 
out of them. 

“There are other camps in Germany, 
Sir. Concentration camps. Pastor Nei- 
moeller is in one. My father thought 


The Hudson River is in the distance 


Neimoeller was a wonderful man. I think 
father would have been happy if he had 
been in the same camp with Neimoeller 
when the Gestapo killed him. He wasn’t. 
They killed father just outside Berlin.” 

Ludwig’s father had been a great Ger- 
man journalist, a close friend of Nei- 
moeller, a crusading Christian editor who 
fought both the rise of Communism and 
its offspring, Nazism, in his native land. 
The Gestapo seized him in 1939, after a 
long chase which ended in Warsaw. Lud- 
wig and his mother had escaped follow- 
ing the invasion through France and had 
managed to reach America. Even now 
they remained anonymous; there were 
relatives still within Hitler’s reach and 
the Gestapo has ears even in America. 

“TI hope they never bomb Mont Lawn,” 
Ludwig continued, looking down on the 
trim row of buildings around which hun- 
dreds of children were gathered. “Bombs 
fall in strange places, though. I remem- 
ber one camp, something like this, out- 
side Warsaw.” 

He turned to me, uncertain. “You 
don’t mind if I talk about it, do you? 
I know Curist1An Heratp is proud of 
this camp. It is . . .” He groped for 
words. Ludwig’s education had been ex- 








tensive and his English was almost per- 
fect, but occasionally he faltered. “It is 
the American way,” I suggested. 

He leaned on his elbow and watched 
the Hudson roll down toward distant 
New York. “We heard in Europe about 
the Christianity here in America. Some 
of our pastors thought it materialistic. 
Now I know better. This camp is an 
example.’ Hundreds of children you take 
from the hot city and bring here for two 
weeks. They get sun and air and good 
food and they don’t think it charity. 
They’re poor and they’re all colors and 
religions but they’re all happy. That’s 
America, isn’t it? 

“But I was talking about that camp 
outside Warsaw. It was in 1939 when we 
escaped through the underground into 
Poland. I remember being near that 
children’s camp for two days. I couldn’t 
join the others, but I watched them play- 
ing and singing and laughing. They are 
afraid to laugh, now, those that still live. 

“T went past that camp a week after 
the Nazis had captured Warsaw. It was 






about sundown and mother and I were 
hidden under a wagon top with others. 
The camp was full of bomb craters. The 
swings and the slides were blown into 
pieces. I saw many bodies. Children’s 
bodies. They had not been removed. Per- 
haps the parents were dead, too.” 

He stopped and looked at me apolo- 
getically. “Do I shock you? I did not 
intend to, Sir.” I shook my head. “Go 
on if you want to, Ludwig.” 

“T saw the Stukas in France. They 
were terrible; they seemed to be coming 
right out of the Book of Habakkuk— 
‘swooping down like a vulture hastening 
to devour.’ A bomb falls and then there is 
debris and holes in the ground and blood. 
Just before we left Paris I was watching 
out of my window and I saw a poor 
French woman, crazed with grief, halt a 
group of Nazi officers and scream at them 
‘Your bombs, they killed my little one— 
my precious little one.’ 


Girls gather around a counselor on the lawn for a story hour 








“The officers shook her off and one of 
them said: ‘The New Germany does not 
put eyes in the bombs.’ They laughed 
and laughed. They shoved her out of 
their path and said ‘Our bombs are blind!’ 
They went away still laughing and left 
the mother sobbing there on the cobble- 
stones.” 

Ludwig shook his head savagely. “I 
can’t forget those words. I shall never 
forget them.” He turned to me. “Those 
Nazis would have laughed at Mont 
Lawn.” 

“Tt isn’t easy to explain,” he went on. 
“You never spent six months in one of 
their camps. I did. Here at Mont Lawn 
you select poor city children of all colors 
and religions and give them two weeks of 
air and fun and send them back home 
liappy and grateful. This morning they 
saluted the flag and again when they 
took it down at night, and the only songs 
they sing are hymns. 

“In the New Germany it was different 
at the children’s camps. There were no 
hymns such as my mother taught me: 
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only the Party songs.” 
“The Party songs?” 
“Yes, the National Socialist Party 
youth had its marching tunes and _ its 
patriotic tunes. We had to memorize 
them. We all had to go to the camp 
every summer for three months. There 
was no other choice. Neither were chil- 
dren there of other colors or races. We 
were the Aryans, the leaders told us. We 
were the youth of the mighty race, the 
future rulers of the world.” 
“Didn’t some of you rebel, Ludwig?” 
He nodded. “Several of us. Then we 
were lashed and put on bread and water. 
We who objected were made to march 
with heavy rifles four hours a day. We 
were also told that our parents would be 
investigated as ‘suspects.’ I knew the 
Gestapo were already watching father, so 
I consented to sing those songs, even 
though I hated them. 
“The told us 


leaders to laugh at 





Christianity, and that we Aryan Ger. 
mans were the creators of a new re. 
ligion which was to discard the teachings 
of the Jewish Christ.” 

“But you have been brought up in a 
devout Lutheran home, Ludwig. How 
did you accept the leaders’ precepts?” 

Ludwig smiled. “Father had told me 
about the persecution and danger Luther 
himself had gone through. Those Nazj 
youth Jeaders had only words; they were 
empty ones.” 

He waved a hand toward the distant 
chapel in the camp below us. “Mrs 
Parker told me after the service today 
that there were some Catholic and Jewish 
children among the others in church. Yet 
it was all one service.” 

“There is only one God, Ludwig.” 

“Yes, yes. But in the New Germany 
there is no God at all. They taught the 
boys only one thing: warfare. Here at 
Mont Lawn there is what you call base- 
ball. There are hikes and nature study 
and the crafts. Your counselors are kind 
and good and like the children. You see 
over there, the boys are told there is no 
greater glory than to die for the Fuehrer, 
The girls are told they must be mothers 
of many soldiers.” 

We walked slowly down the hill back 
to the camp in the long shadow of the 
setting sun. From the dining hall came 
the clatter of plates, the clean smell of 
food, the shrill laughter of children. 

Ludwig paused on the steps of the 
hall. “Do you think these American chil- 
dren will ever become Nazis?” He did not 
wait for an answer. “I know they will 
pot. I have seen in two days here what 
I did not see in years over in my world 
Children without fear, because they have 
not been taught fear. They may be poor, 
(Continued on page 52) 






















































































































There are always second helpings of 
good wholesome food at Mont Lawn 
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AUGUST, 1943 


(SUNDAY, AUGUST 1] 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
“INASMUCH ... YE HAVE DONE IT 
UNTO ME.” 

READ MATTHEW 25:31-46 


Henry WARD BEECHER said: 
“Every human being in trouble carries 
aletter of introduction to us.” How the 
man got into trouble need not concern 
us. When the Good Samaritan on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho saw the 
unfortunate traveler, he did not say: 
“You fool, why did you travel this way; 
didn’t you know it was infested with 
robbers?” People in trouble need as- 
sistance; it may be their own fault, but 
that does not excuse us. There may be 
some preaching to do, but that can 
wait. Let us relieve the distress, kindly 
and lovingly, even as Christ did. That 
is why we were called. 

























Lord, may we keep alive within us 
sympathy for the unfortunate and con- 
cern for all who are in trouble. Amen. 


| MONDAY, AUGUST 2 I 


WE LIVE BY SERVING 
“HE ... HID HIS LORD’S MONEY.” 
READ MATTHEW 25:14-30 









HE great violirfist, Paganini, left 
his marvelous violin to his native city 
of Genoa, but on the condition that it 
must never be played upon. This con- 
dition was unfortunate, for it is one 
peculiarity of wood that as long as it is 
used and handled it wears but slightly, 
but as soon as it is discarded it begins 
to decay. The lovely toned violin has 
become worm-eaten in its beautiful 
case, and it is valueless, except as a 
relic. The moldering instrument is a 
reminder of the truth that a life, with- 
drawn from all service to others, be- 
comes useless alike to God and man. 
We cannot live unto ourselves. 


Lord, we thank Thee for all men and 
women who are living epistles of Thy 
truth; messengers of Thy mercy. Amen. 


{_ TUESDAY, AUGUST 3__] 


HUMANITY IS RECOVERABLE 
“UNTIL HE FIND IT.” 
READ LUKE 15:1-10 
A TRAVELER relates that in South 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. 





America when a prospective buyer sees 
land with an enormous crop of dank 
grass, weeds, thistles and a confusion of 
all kinds of worthless growths, he is 
favorably impressed. He reasons that 
land which can produce so abundant a 
crop of weeds can produce fruit and 
other foodstuffs: glorious possibilities 
are there. Christ’s own mission, and 
that of all His disciples throughout the 
ages, is based on this fundamental idea 
that humanity is recoverable. This is 
the justification for all missionary effort 
at home and abroad. Jesus said: 
“Preach the gospel to every creature.” 


Father, forgive us for our spiritual 
blindness and our failure to see the 
promise there is in the lives of those 
around us. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4 I 


THE HELPING HAND 
“BRINGING ONE SICK OF THE PALSY.” 
READ MARK 2:1-13 


Tue late Dr. Wilbur Chapman, fam- 
ous evangelist, said that the New 
Testament records tell of forty people, 
each suffering from some disease, who 
had been healed by Jesus. Of this 
number thirty-four were either brought 
to Jesus by friends or Jesus was taken 
to them. In only six cases out of forty 
did sufferers find their way to Christ 
without assistance. One wonders 
whether the percentages would be any 
different today. Of the vast number of 
people who find their way to Jesus, 
most of them will reach Him because 
of the interest and cooperation of 
friends genuinely concerned about their 
spiritual welfare. 


Lord, we bless Thee that Thou dost 
invite our cooperation in carrying out 
Thy blessed purposes. May we do our 
part humbly and earnestly. Amen. 


[__ THURSDAY, AUGUST 5 _] 


TROUBLES THAT NEVER HAPPEN 
“YOUR HEAVENLY FATHER KNOWETH.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:19-34 


Reapers of Ian Maclaren’s tales of 
Scottish life may remember the story 
of the bachelor who lived in his cabin 


ARCHER WALLACE: 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


° 








and was a good deal of a mystery to 
his neighbors. After the man died, 
friends, who had not been permitted to 
enter his home before, did so and found 
innumerable pieces of paper upon which 
the old man had been figuring out how 
long he could live if he spent eight 
shillings a week, or seven, or six. He 
had evidently spent years in useless 
worry. As a matter of fact, when he 
died he had more money than at any 
previous time. It is true that for a vast 
number of people the greatest troubles 
are those that never happen. 


Lord, deliver us from fear. So in- 
crease our faith that we shall face each 
new day with hope and confidence. 
Amen. 


[ _ FRIDAY, AUGUST 6 _}} 


THE INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 
“BY GRACE ARE YE SAVED.” 
READ EPHESIANS 2:1-10 


Aw EMINENT evangelist once de- 
clared in a newspaper controversy that 
he was prepared any day, at a few 
hours’ notice, to summon five hundred 
witnesses, ready to declare under oath, 
if need be, the truth of that gospel of 
salvation from the power of sin. There 
have been men—sometimes very able 
men—who have used every effort to 
belittle Christianity and ridicule its 
claims, but we have a right to ask what 
they have to give in its place. Those 
cursed by the power of sin are with us 
every day. What can the atheist and 
scoffer do for such? To ask that ques- 
tion is to answer it. They can do noth- 
ing. The unanswerable argument for 
Christianity is that Christ delivers men 
from the power of evil. 


Father, of ourselves, we are weak 
and sinful but Thou dost give power 
to all who seek it and earnestly desire 
it. Amen. 


[__ SATURDAY, AUGUST? _] 


BLESSED OR SUCCESSFUL 
“WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN?” 
READ MARK 8:27-38 


Mansy a man is successful, in the 


generally accepted sense of that word, 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


who is not blessed. There are hollow 
successes just as there are splendid 
failures. If by success we simply mean 
the acquisition of material things and 
the winning of popular acclaim, then 
Christ never guaranteed success. A few 
years ago the Bureau of Suicides at 
Washington published a statement cov- 
ering cases of suicide during the past 


twenty-five years. A very large per- 
centage of these unfortunates came 


from wealthy families; in several cases 
were millionaires themselves. These peo- 
ple might have been called successful, 
but so far from being blessed were they 


that they had reached the limits of 
despair. 
Lord, we pray that Thou wilt in- 


terpret life to us and help us to dis- 
tinguish between the trivial and the 
things which belong to our peace. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, AUGUST 8 I 


EXHAUSTLESS SUPPLIES 
“EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH.” 
READ ISATAH 55 


Hencer and thirst are our strong- 
est bodily cravings. There are appetites 
of the soul which are equally insistent. 
And Christ satisfies. Some aerated wa- 
ters create thirst instead of satisfying 

There are forms of pleasure-seeking 
which leave the seeker more restless 
than ever. Not so with Christ. When 
a puny, underfed child in a_ hospital 
was given a glass.of milk, he asked the 
nurse: “How deep may I drink, Miss?” 
That simple question revealed much of 
the poverty of a home where one glass 
had to be shared among many. We 
sometimes live as though God’s supply 
of grace were limited. It is not so. We 
may drink until we are satisfied, and 
still his bounties await. 


Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou 
knowest that we hunger and thirst for 


a greater knowledge of Thyself. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, AUGUST 9 | 


THINK TWICE 
“ANGER IS OUTRAGEOUS.” 
READ PROVERBS 27 


A FAMOUS Frenchman, La Motte, 
who was totally blind, once found him- 
self in a dense crowd and accidentally 
stepped on a man’s foot. Without wait- 
ing a second the man struck him, where- 
upon La Motte quietly said: “You will 
be sorry for what you have done when 
you know I am blind.” The hot-tem- 
pered man was ashamed and offered 


abject apologies. There was no excuse 


for it. To strike a normal person so 
hastily would have been inexcusable; 


with a blind man it was much worse. 
When angry, think twice before you 


bj 


° 


| 


speak or act—then you won’t do any- 
thing rash. 


Lord, forgive us for our unreasoning 
tempers, our unfair judgments and un- 
charitable dispositions. Reveal to us 
our sins and give us grace to forsake 
them. Amen. 


| TUESDAY, AUGUST 10 I 


OURSELVES TO BLAME 
“IF THINE EYE BE SINGLE.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:19-23 


The philosopher Henry Sedgewick 
wrote: “The darkest shadows are those 
which a man makes when he stands in 
his own light.” He was right; much as 
we talk of enemies, it remains true we 
are often our own worst enemies. A 
boy who lived near a ravine was greatly 
interested in the echo which followed 
when he shouted. He was convinced 
that the sounds came from another boy 
who lived there. He said to his mother: 
“There is a boy in that ravine. When I 
call he answers and some of the things 
he says are not very nice. He must 
be a very naughty boy.” That is what 
happens to most of us. 


Lord, Thou dost speak to us continu- 
ally; give us listening ears and hearts 
eager to obey. Amen. 


[_WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11] 


FRIENDLY LIGHT 
“HE THANKED GOD AND TOOK COURAGE.” 
READ ACTS 28:11-15 


Late one evening, several weeks 
ago, a young soldier stood at the door 
of a home in Dallas, Texas. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, “but I saw your 
bright light and it looked so friendly. 
I am being transferred from my camp 
tomorrow and I just wanted to say 
good-by to somebody. I have no folks, 
nobody to care where and when I go, 
so I am saying good-by to you. You do 
not mind, do you?” The good people 
of that home, who have no children of 
their own, welcomed him and when 
he left he carried their good wishes with 
him and they have adopted him for the 
duration. 


Father, we pray that there may be 
more and more faithfulness in Thy 
Church; more warm and loving hearts. 


{| THURSDAY, AUGUST 12 I 


THE HEARER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
“TAKE HEED THEREFORE HOW YE HEAR.” 
READ MARK 8:4-15 


ee 

You have a great responsibility,” 
said a man to his minister. “It is your 
privilege to stand before the congrega- 
tion and make known the will of God.” 
When the preacher asked this man if he 








had ever realized his own responsibility 
as a hearer, he acknowledged he had 
never thought about that side of the 
matter. Jesus was received differently 
because men in themselves were differ- 
ent. The Parable of the Sower, record- 
ed in Mark 8, would be much more 
appropriately named the Parable of 
the Soils, for the whole difference in the 
matter of reception lay in the soil. The 
sower was the same in each case, as also 
was the seed; but the reception given 
the seed was very different. 


Lord, Thou art patient because Thou 
art eternal. Speak to our restless hearts 
that they may be at peace with Thee 


and with all mankind. Amen. 


[__FRIDAY, AUGUST 3] 


THE GREAT EXPERT 
“HE IS FAITHFUL AND JUST TO FORGIVE 
US OUR SINS.” 
READ I JOHN 1 


Orren very great and valuable 
paintings, the work of the greatest mas- 
ters, have been found covered with dirt 


and dust in some cellar or garret. But 
the discovery has always been made 


by someone who thoroughly understood 
painting and never by a novice. It 
takes an expert to recognize great 
artistic work. The cynics repeatedly 
tell us that faith in human nature is 


due to ignorance. If we knew people 


better we would cease to believe in 
them. Jesus alone, of all religious 


teachers, fully understood the restless 
and sinful heart of man. His trust was 
‘based on perfect knowledge, as well 
as on perfect love. 


Lord, we often lose faith even in 
ourselves but Thy love dost awalen in 
us hope and gladness. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, AUGUST 14 I 


FRAIL CHILDREN OF DUST 
“I WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 
READ MATTHEW 11:25-30 


‘Turre is a weariness whicli is per- 
fectly natural to human beings, and is 
not the outcome of wickedness, nor 
caused by unbelief. All edged imple- 
ments grow weary after they have been 
worn for a time, and crave rest. That 
is why carpenters keep more than one 
saw, woodmen more than one ax, and 
barbers more than one razor. It is com- 
forting to know that our human frailty 
is known to God: “He knoweth our 
frame, he remembereth that we are 
dust.” Christ did not blame men for 
being weary; he sympathized and un- 
derstood. One of His unforgettable say- 
ings was: “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and ave heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” 
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Lord, to Thee we come that in our 
darkness we may have light and in our 
weakness we may be comforted by Thy 
strong presence. Amen. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 15 | 


THE CURE FOR PREJUDICE 
“COME AND SEE.” 
READ JOHN 1:45-51 






Curist was rejected by many be- 
cause of the blinding power of preju- 
dice. As Paul wrote: ‘The God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of the 
unbelieving.” What is the cure for 
prejudice? When Nathanael asked in- 
credulously, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” Philip met this 
prejudice by simply saying: “Come and 
se.” Philip did not sit down and argue 
the matter with him, he simply brought 
Nathanael and Jesus face to face. This 
is the best cure for the prejudice of the 
skeptical, the unbelieving, the out-and- 
out opposer. Let them come and meet 
the Saviour; let them feel his cleansing 
power, and they will cease their doubt- 
ing. 














Father, when we meet ‘Thee, all clouds 
ore driven from the sky; all doubts and 
fears leave our hearts. Amen. 


e { MONDAY, AUGUST 16 | 


ONE TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE 
“LET US NOT GROW WEARY.” 
READ GALATIANS 6:1-10 









A LADY we know had been teaching 
aclass of girls for some time, apparently 
without making any impression. She 
wrote out her resignation and handed it 
to the superintendent of the Sunday 
school. On her way out she met one of 
her pupils, who earnestly asked her what 
it meant to join the Church. The teacher 
was deeply touched and, returning to the 
superintendent, asked for her letter—she 
would not resign. That woman’s ex- 
perience of teaching must be very com- 
mon. Often the seed is taking root in 
the most unlikely places. Blessed are 
they who, by the Grace of God, keep 
on keeping on. 
















Lord, may we be strengthened by the 
knowledge that all Thy purposes are 
kind and large and gracious. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, AUGUST 17 I 


A STATESMAN’S STRIKING REPLY 
“I WAS NOT DISOBEDIENT UNTO THE 
HEAVENLY VISION.” 

READ ACTS 26:19-32 











Fry years ago the great British 
statesman, W. E. Gladstone, was en- 
gaged in a newspaper controversy with 
4 well-known agnostic of that time, 
Stephen Lang. Mr. Lang said some- 
what flippantly, “We agnostics are not 
aggressive.” To this Mr. Gladstone 
made the reply, “We Christians are ag- 
gressive. We cannot afford to be any- 
thing else. Christianity lives by grow- 
ing.” One would be safe in saying that 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Yes Jams and jellies are 
@ wholesome sweets, rich in food energy. 
it’s worth saving up sugar to make all you 
need—and be sure fo get your extra 
sugar for jam and jelly-making! 





And learn from a champion jelly-maker the certain way, 
with CERTO, to jell all fruits .. . get the CERTO BONUS 
of 4 extra glasses from the same amount of fruit! 





“Success with your jams 
and jellies is so certain 
when you use Certo!” re- 
joices Mrs. Floyd Marrs, , 
whose delicious grape “ 
jelly took First Prize at the Kansas 
State Fair last year. Yes, with Certo, 
the famous pure fruit pectin, it is easy 
to jell even difficult fruits! And Certo 
gives you further help. Since all fruits 
can’t be handled alike, the Certo recipe 
book, which comes with each bottle, 
gives a separate recipe for each kind 
of fruit—80 in all! 


and paraffined—15 
minutes after the fruit 
is prepared! And this 
short boil, with Certo, 
leaves the nice fresh 
flavor in the fruit. It gives lovely, 
clear color, too. 





“And what a welcome bonus those 4 
extra glasses you get by the short-boil 
method with Certo are these days! 

| With Certo, you don’t 
boil the juice away ... 
get 11 glasses from the 
same amount that gives 
only 7 glasses by the 
old ‘boil-down’ method. So your jellies 
cost less per glass, and you have the 
satisfaction of getting the most from 
your fruit.” 





“Busy women bless Certo,” says Mrs. 
Marrs. “For with Certo you boil the 
mixture only half-a-minute for jelly, a 
minute or so for jam. You can be all 
through—your jam or jelly poured 
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Mrs. Floyd Marrs 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
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Il instead of 7—THE CERTO BONUS 


Dried figs are plentiful . . . bread should not be wasted. Bring them together in this tempting Fig 
Bread Pudding. Courtesy California Fig Institute. Glass baking dishes shown on these pages are Pyrex 


* * 


AND SERVE IN GLASS 


By Esther Foley 


N ALL well-served meals the main 
dish takes the center of the table—a 
roast, a soup tureen, a steaming ham or 
a plate of stuffed tomatoes, depending 
on the market and the season of the 
year—this is the dish first planned in a 
woman’s mind. All other dishes depend 
on it. But now markets and seasons and 
pocketbooks and appetites cannot get 
together. A casserole dish must be the 
main dish, if the daily meal is to be a 
meal in the hospitable traditional house- 
hold sense. 

Maybe the meat is just a small thing 
maybe the vegetables are a medley, some 
left over, some fresh; maybe the stock 
is made from a dried soup instead of 
meat and bones. What matter? If the 
food be baked in glass, served in glass, 
if the casserole be set proudly in the 
center of the table, the meal is a success 
in eye appeal, and hunger will come 
ready to be satisfied. 

These days there is always the factor 
of time. A cooking dish that is a serving 
dish saves time. Fewer serving dishes, 
fewer serving spoons, less food waste, less 
arm work, less danger of burns from the 
need to hurry service, and more chance 
of dividing the food equally among the 
hungry mouths . . . because a serving 


dish that is a cooking dish says very 
definitely, “No more in the kitchen!” 
And a polite way of saying that is neces- 
sary in rationed times. 

Glass is one of the few materials of 
which new kitchen utensils can be made. 
Replacements are necessary, from time 
to time, even in a most carefully kept 
kitchen . . . and where many hands cook, 
replacements are inevitable. If glass in 
cooking is new to you, outside of the 
popular casseroles, buy a glass frying 
pan, or a double boiler, or a cake pan, 
just to see what fun it is to see food cook. 

Meat pie is an old and favorite way 
of stretching meat, yet still providing a 
tempting main dish. 


MEAT PIE WITH BISCUIT TOP 


FILLING BISCUITS 
2% cups diced roast 2 cups flour 
beef 3 teaspoons baking 
3 medium carrots powder 
3 medium potatoes 1 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoons salt 4 tablespoons shorten- 
2% cups water ing 
2 tablespoons flour ¥% cup milk 
4 cup cold water 
4 cup canned peas 


Place roast beef, cut carrots and pota- 
toes and salt in a one-and-one-half quart 
heat resistant glass saucepan; cover with 
21% cups water and flour mixed with 14 
cup cold water. Cook slowly about 15 


Mcat Pie with Biscuit Top is a meat-stretching 
casserole dish. Courtesy Corning Glass Works 


A main dish requiring few ration points, and 
little trouble—Cheddar Pudding with Spar 
ish Sauce. Courtesy Kraft Cheese Company 


Gingerbread—long on fragrance, short on sugor 
should be served warm directly from the bok- 
ing dish. Courtesy Corning Glass Works 


minutes, or until the carrots and pote 
toes are fairly tender. Remove from 
heat and add peas. Pour into a lightly 
greased one-and-one-half quart heat re 
sistant glass baking dish. 

Sift flour once before measuring. Sift 
together flour, baking powder and silt. 
Cut in shortening until the mixture 1s 
like coarse corn meal. Add milk all at 
once and combine with a fork, stirring 
quickly. ‘Knead lightly on a floured 
board for half a minute. Roll out to the 
size of the glass baking dish and score 
deeply with a sharp knife into squares. 
Place biscuit top over the meat filling 
in the glass baking dish and bake in 4 
hot oven (425° F.) 15 to 20 minutes of 
until biscuits are nicely browned. 
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There is a long list of cheese main 


dishes to please the palates of the most ¢ ° 
particular families and guests. But none a e mit Swa S Stories 
offers more satisfying and substantial 
goodness than Cheddar Pudding—a dish 


rich with the teasing flavor of cheese. with M D d ‘ . 
Made simply and easily with farina as a U @ man, of San Diego, California 
perfect balance for the cheese, baked to : 

a king’s taste—served piping hot, with gee 8 “ —~ 
a spicily seasoned tomato sauce—this is a fe 
a budget dish with company manners. 
Ideal for either luncheon or supper, it 
may be served with a crisp tossed green 
salad, hot buttered carrots, or green 
beans or other current garden favorites, 
a beverage and fruit to make a delicious 
and nutrition-wise meal. 


$c] ET ME HASTEN to confess I was 
: never a fancy cake maker, 
writes Mr. N. A. Dedman, of San 
Diego, Calif. “But for over thirty 
years I have been cooking under 
all sorts of conditions—with coal, 
wood, electricity, gas, and kero- 
sene—and Calumet has been my 
constant companion. Not once 
through all the years has Calumet 
let me down. 
“When you have to turn out 
enough biscuits, muffins, or corn 
bread to feed a small army, you 
can’t be bothered with ‘tempera- 
mental baking powder.’ Calumet 
has always proven a worthy ally. 
I could go on singing its praises 
and never give it enough credit. 





Green Pepper Cases stuffed with lima beans 
and just a touch of bacon is ration-minded, 
but filling. Courtesy Corning Glass Works 


CHEDDAR PUDDING WITH SPANISH 


aS 


SAUCE F ' Dear Mr. DepMaN, 
‘i _— = ia salt Ay - I sure did enjoy reading your letter—especially 
span: 1 tablespoon butter or 1% pound Cheddar fe what you said about Calumet’s not being “tem- 
margarine cheese, shredded : ” 
pony “ peramental. 


Cook the milk, farina, butter or mar- ' You know, that’s the very reason so many people 
garine and salt in a double boiler, as for t : swear by Double-Acting Calumet. Because it works 
cereal. When well cooked and thick, re- , a af once in the mixing bowl and again in the oven, it 
move from the heat and add the well- 7, e turns out light, fluffy cakes and hot breads every 
beaten egg and one-half cup of the © single time. : 


shredded cheese. Pour into a shallow Here’s a recipe you ought to like a lot—Budterscotch 


— pan to a depth of one inch. Nut Rolls. They’re mighty fancy tasting, but easy- 
9s ares 20 . iy . 
en cold, cut into 12 squares. Place as-eating to fix! 


the squares in a large shallow greased 7  s KaTE SMITH 
baking dish. Cover with Spanish Sauce, P 
sprinkle with the remaining shredded 
cheese, and place in a moderate oven 
(325° F.) until the cheese is melted. 


BUTTERSCOTCH NUT ROLLS 


2 cups sifted flour 4 tablespoons shortening 1 tablespoon butter 
2 teaspoons Calumet %4 cup milk (about) 1 tablespoon water 

























sugor SPANISH SAUCE Baking Powder 2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
bak 3 tablespoons butter or 5 tablespoons chopped Y4 teaspoon salt Y; cup brown sugar, Y, cup broken nut meats 
— 4 tablespoons chopped I conn Mane ealens Semly packed 
onion 7. @ Sift flour once, measure, add baking roll and cut in 1-inch slices. Melt butter 
pota- Salt and pepper powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in in 8x8x2-inch pan; add water and 
from shortening; add milk gradually, stirring sugar. Cook over low flame until mix- 
shtly Melt the butter or margarine in a fry- until soft dough is formed. Turn out im- ture bubbles, stirring constantly. Re- 
tre ing pan; add the onion, green pepper and mediately on lightly floured board and move from fire and sprinkle nut meats 
celery, and cook slowly until the onion is knead 30 seconds, or enough to shape. over mixture. Place rolls in pan, cut- 
Sift golden brown. Add the olives, tomatoes Roll into 12x10-inch rectangle '%-inch side down. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
salt. and seasonings to taste. Cook slowly thick. Cream together butter and sugar 40 minutes, or until done. Remove at 
* ll iw cuanto tke, and spread on dough; roll as for jelly once from pan. Makes 10 to 12 rolls. 


ill at Today’s recipe makes a dish that AP memanrmntt eee 





Tring serves well as the main dish of a dinner 
ured menu, 
a LIMA BEANS IN GREEN PEPPER CASES 
scor 

‘ 6 green Peppers, me- 2% cups tiny green lima 
1ares. dium size ; beans (No. 2 can) 
‘lling 1 small can Vienna 4 teaspoon salt 
iis tyle sausages (7 oz.) Few grains pepper 
in 3 or 10 small sausages, 114 tablespoons butter 


cooked % cup water 
3 strips bacon 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Double Acting Gaking Powder 
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Now. war, your church fills 


an even more vital need in its com- 

















munity. And now, in war, you can 








stimulate church interest—create a 











better atmosphere for worship—with 
Nu-Wood Interior Finish. Perhaps 











your church interior is drab and 








colorless, with cracked plaster, peel- 








ing paint. Nu-Wood, at low cost, will 














cover the old unsightly surfaces eco- 














nemically with fadeproof beauty, 





soft rich color. Perhaps you have an 











acoustical problem. Nu-Wood will 








make hearing easier in your church 





...Will heighten the force and mean- 











ing of your services. Nu-Wood is per- 





manent, ends decorating bills—yet it 








is easily and quickly applied. For 











facts about Nu-Wood, mail coupon. 




















WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 161-8, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


























Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, 
please send me complete facts for new con- 

















struction [] for remodeling []. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


by Amos fohn Traver 


AUGUST 
1 


GOD DELIVERS HIS PEOPLE 


READ—EXODUS 5:22, 23; 6:1-7; 12:51 


> oe 


2, 
* 





“WHY DOESN’T Gop do something?” 
Even Moses caught the contagion of the 
people’s discouragement. Hear him chal- 
lenge his God: “Neither hast Thou de- 
livered Thy people at all!” Moses, with 
his little, narrow vision of things as they 
were! God with His limitless knowledge 
Absurd, 


isn’t it? As absurd as a_ ten-year-old 
facing his father and challenging his 
judgment. We are still at the childish 


| business of blaming God. 


A good teacher is our God. He knows 


| the best techniques for teaching hard les- 


sons. He does not assign too many pages 
at a time, and the patient scholar will 
know all he needs to know, when he needs 
to know it. The people of Israel needed 
a lesson in history. They needed to know 
that the same God who led Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob was leading them. His 
covenant name, Jehovah, could mean even 
more to them than to their fathers. We 
too must remember our history in these 
times and await with childlike trust, the 
unfolding of His plans. 

The God of “an outstretched arm” was 
leading Israel. From the perspective of 
the centuries the record of God’s active 


| grace is clear as day. He was making over 


a race of slaves into a united nation of 
free people. He was teaching his people 
the disciplines essential to liberty. He was 


| vindicating the leadership of Moses. He 


was weaning Israel away from the luxury 
of Egypt and proving the weakness of the 
Egyptian gods. He was building national 
life for them on a foundation of re- 
ligion. He was revealing Himself as “a 
very present help.” His treatment of His 
people would not only free them but make 
them fit for freedom. Is God dealing 
differently with us? 


STUBBORN PHARAOH was 4 creature of 
his times, neither better nor worse than 


| the average ruler. Like the dictators of all 
|ages he had been spoiled by riches and 
| power. He had no sense of human values 
|to keep him from exploiting his fellow 
|men. He knew no arguments save power 


and punishment. He soon forgot the 
plagues. When self-interest seemed to 
demand it, he tore up his treaties with 
Moses like scraps of parchment. But 


| Pharaoh did not need to become the tool 


of his life situation. He and all dictators 
are responsible. He could have been the 
protector of God’s people, sharing in their 
blessing, but he would not. So he met 
God head on and smashed himself in the 
collision. God was on the side of the 
weak and oppressed and God has not 






Oeil 


changed. How much more sure we may be 
of that in the light of Calvary. How cer- 
tain we are that, 









“The wrong of man to man, on Him 
Inflicts a deeper wrong.” 


Questions to consider: 

Can we see God’s “outstretched arm” 
in history? In current history? Give 
examples. 

Is the world ready for the four free- 
doms? If not, how shall the world be 
made ready? 

“Dictators are creatures of their times.” 
True? How far do we share in their guilt? 

What meaning has the Passover for 
Israel? For us? 


GOD SHOWS HIS PEOPLE 
THE WAY 


READ—EXODUS 13:17-22; 15:17-22 


AUGUST 
8 


>) Poe 


re: 


% 


THE SHORTEST WAY is not always the 
best. God led Israel east to go north, for 
they were not ready for war with the 
Philistines and they needed much dis- 
cipline before they were prepared to enter 
their Promised Land. God never leads his 
people more than a day at a time, and 
only according to their ability to follow. 
Says Dr. Paul Scherer: “And between a 
slave by the Jordan and a slave by the 
Nile there wasn’t much choice. What they 
needed was time to become a nation.” 
They needed time and experience to test 
God out so that they would know that 
every impassable sea would open before 
them if He were leading. We too are 
traveling a long, roundabout way toward 
our Promised Land. God knows we are 
not ready for it. 

Kingman’s Reef is a small coral isle 
in the far Pacific hardly above water at 
high tide. It has a good harbor and in 
times of peace it was chosen as a refuel- 
ing station for a proposed airline to the 
land “down under.” A ship was _ sent 
ahead to await the first plane. When the 
scheduled day dawned for the coming 0! 
the plane, the isle was hidden by tog. 
Traveling the radio beam the plane was 
over-head but needed direction for land- 
ing. The captain of the ship ordered the 
plane to cruise awhile and stoked his 
engines to their limit. Putting on all 
drafts, a column of black smoke shoved 
its way up through the fog and the plane, 
taking direction from this landed safely 
by the side of the ship. So did the Cap- 
tain of Israel’s salvation set his pillar 0! 
cloud and fire to lead his people. It takes 
eyes of faith to see the directive pillars 
God is raising about us, but they are there. 
Look for them! 
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“1TKE A MOUSE IN A TRAP’—so Luther 
described the plight of Israel with the sea 
in front and Pharaoh behind. No wonder 
the people were jubilant at their escape. 
The joy of salvation depends on a realiza- 
tion of peril. Newly converted Christians 
often shame those of us born Christians 
by their joy in salvation. God’s people 
cried to Him in panic, and in that very 
hour received the command, “Go -for- 
ward.” Perhaps we need more panic in 
order to depend more completely on our 
God. Certainly if we have faith to see 
how our Red Seas open before us we will 
join with Moses and Miriam in songs of 
victory. As the Negroes sing: 


“De Lord dat heap de Red Sea waves, 
He jes’ as strong as den, 

He sey de word, we las’ night slaves, 
Today de Lord’s free men.” 


Questions to consider: 

What is the 1943 promised land? How 
can we get there? 

What pillars does God raise today to 
guide His people? 

What shall we do when 
mouse in a trap’’? 

What dangers are there in short-cuts? 


‘caught like a 


AUGUST GOD PROVIDES FOR HIS 
15 j PEOPLE 


ee READ—EXODUS 16:11-18; 17:3-6 


SHORT MEMORIES had these children of 
Israel. Six weeks of freedom and they 
were wondering whether a full stomach in 
Egypt was not better than an empty 


stomach in freedom. Don’t try to under- 
stand them unless you have known hunger 
as countless millions know hunger today. 
They ought to have trusted God, for He 
is a good provider. Quail and manna and 
good water came in spite of their com- 
plaints. John Wesley said it was just as 
bad to worry as to swear. It is hard to 
make some of us believe that, but ques- 
tioning God’s Providence is a -subtle 
atheism. 

“What is it?” they asked of this bread 
from heaven. What should they call it? 
in their language it was manna. As with 
all God’s saving processes the manna 
came to teach as well as to save. It was 
not to be hoarded. How little human na- 
ture has changed through the centuries! 
God was His own ration board and es- 
tablished His own point system. “Day by 
day the manna fell,” and so it was to be 
gathered. All were to be granted an extra 
supply for the Sabbath. Even the greedi- 
est Israelite could not beat that system. 
There was no black market. “Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked.” We can not 
better God’s law of love and brotherhood. 
Recall the Lord’s story of that farmer 
who hoarded his surplus grain. Instead 
of sharing with his hungry neighbors he 
built ever larger barns. “This night is 
thy soul required of thee,” came the voice 
of doom. With all their human faults 
God led Israel to be the most socially 
minded people of their age. God meant 
them, and us, to practice sharing. Selfish- 
ness is always sin. 


JESUS CALLED HIMSELF the Bread of 
Life. He offers to be to us what the meat, 








bread and water were to the Israelites 


in the wilderness. We cannot hoard this 
food. We lose what we do not use, even 
our spiritual possessions. When we do not 
share Christ with others we lose our claim 
upon Him. We need fresh supplies of the 
Bread of Life daily. If we are victims of 
spiritual malnutrition it is due to no 
failure in supply. This war is discovering 
to many how desperately they need a vital 
faith. How many of our men are writing 
home that the biggest mistake they made 
in civilian days was to neglect’ God’s 
Word, God’s House and God’s Way. Israel 
could join voices with ours in singing: 


“T need Thee every .hour, 
Most Gracious Lord.” 


Questions to consider: 

“A man. must live’—must he? 

How sinful is the sin of worry and com- 
plaint? 

If we must reduce our standard of liv- 
ing in order to share food with the rest 
of the world, should we feed America 
first? 

How important is the command to 
share Christ with the world? What price 
our failure to evangelize the world? What 
about a program of missions today? 


¥ GOD GIVES LAWS FOR 


AUGUST | HIS PEOPLE 
22 | READ—EXODUS 23:1-9; GALATIANS 
Se 3:23-28; 5:13-15 


ALL GOD’S LAWS ARE for our good. It is 
sometimes as difficult for us to believe 
this as for the small boy facing the re- 
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N rendering the works of great 
I composers, no human voice, 
nor other single instrument, can 
approach the majesty of a fine 
In the hands of a 


master, its magnificent music 


pipe organ. 


seems to pour forth from a liv- 


ing soul. 


But the rich expression and 
beauty of tone so thrilling to the 
listening ear depend on carefully 
applied, scientific principles. At 
Mller, trained technicians have 
studied those principles through 
years of laboratory research, with 
the result that Mdller is a recog- 
nized leader in the music world 


today. 


Right now, the Moller plant is 
fully engaged in war work. How- 
ever, our personnel have been re- 
tained and, when Peace comes, 
these skilled craftsmen will be 
available at once for building or- 
gans again. Those Moller instru- 
ments to come will be finer than 


ever before. 


COW OMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


SII KEKE 


strictive commands of his father. God was 
directing His people into the way of 


| brotherhood. The mob spirit is a deadly 
;enemy of brotherhood, so God 


warns 
against following the mob to do evil. As 


| to aliens, God offered a new principle to 
| Israel, one that no other nation had ever 
| tried. Israel was to have social respon- 


sibility even for wayfarers. I wonder 
what God thinks of a city that closes its 
schools to the children of migrant defense 
workers? Does He hear when an Ameri- 
can says, “Let’s get on with the war. 
What business is it of ours whether 
Europe and Asia starve? America first!” 
All God’s regulations for His people were 
simplified in the Ten Commandments, and 


| still further simplified in Jesus’ law of 
| love. 
| easy.” 


“ 


Simplified does mot mean “made 


“Schoolmaster” ‘or “tutor” were Paul’s 
words for these Old Testament laws. Some 


| children do not like their teachers because 


they do not like discipline. They resent 


| direction. Sooner or later they will dis- 


cover that when we break laws, the laws 
break us. Some scholars patronize their 
| teachers. They think they know better 
than they are taught. Sooner or later they 
will discover that it requires a humble, 
teachable mind to learn. Some scholars 
trust and obey their teachers. They con- 
stantly turn to their teachers for further 
direction. They know the comradeship 
of learning. Good scholarship in the school 
of life depends on our attitude toward the 
Good Teacher. 


GOD HAS A GOAL toward which all His 
laws point. His way is the best possible 
for reaching the goal. There was once a 
caddie who always gave much advice as 
to the golf clubs to use and the way each 
hole should be played. To a newcomer he 

| said, “Now, to play this hole you drive 
ened there, toward that clump of trees.” 
“But the green is over in that direction 
according to my chart. Why can’t I shoot 
that way?” “You can,” said the caddie, 
“if you don’t want to win the hole.” We 
are free to choose our clubs and our direc- 
tion in the game of life, but we better 
listen to the One who laid out the course. 
He knows every hazard on the way for 
He has been this way before. God's laws 
are intended to help us. 

“To Christ”: this is the goal of the law 
for Paul. To have Christ is to win. The 
law teaches us our need of Him, it drives 
us to our knees to confess that ‘‘of sinners 
I am chief.” The law fails when we boast, 
“All these have I kept.” Human pride 
must be broken before we cry, “Lord, 
save us: we perish.” 


Questions to consider: 

Is there anything arbitrary about God's 
laws? 

Do we need that caution about “foliow- 
ing the crowd to do evil?” 

How does the law lead to Christian liv- 
ing? To Christ? 
| What is the fault of the man who claims 
perfection? Is there any hope for him? 


ISRAEL'S SIN AND 
RESTORATION 


READ—EXODUS 32:7-10; 34:4-9, 27, 28 


| AUGUST 
| 29 


>) 


°, 
9 


“OUT CAME THE CALF!’’ What a lame 
excuse! Since Adam blamed Eve, and 





Eve blamed the serpent, men have been 
playing “the old alibi game.” Having lost 
sight of Moses, the children of Israel 
thought they had lost God. Aaron proved 
weak in the emergency and yielded to 
their demand for a God they could “see,” 
They brought their golden jewelry to him, 
and he melted it, moulded it and engraved 
it. So they had their God. Then in imita. 
tion of Egypt they danced and shouted 
and sang before it. No wonder the wrath 
of Moses turned hot and that God spoke 
of destroying His people and _ starting 
anew with the family of Moses. The 
broken tables of the law at Moses’ feet 
were only symbolic of the sin of Israel. 

But that alibi—“Out came the calf!” 
It was more than a childish effort to 
soften the punishment. It revealed an 
inner disloyalty. Adam was less subtle 
when he complained to God of “the 
woman Thou gavest me.” Aaron and his 
people were trying to shift responsibility 
for their sin. They were blaming circum- 
stances, mysterious forces, blind fates, all 
of which ultimately could be traced to the 
hand of God. Charging God with re 
sponsibility for human sin is a basic and 
a mean sin. The drunkard, the prostitute, 
the thief, the murderer, the whole endless 
roll of lesser sinners, all of them find an 
alibi for their wickedness in the things 
about them—in the accidents of birth, 
poverty and injustice. “Out came the 
calf!” Out of the heart are the issues of 
life. There was a calf in Israels heart 
that day, in the place Jehovah should 
have held. 


THE INTERCESSORY PRAYER Of Moses is 
a masterpiece. He was willing to die for 
the Israelites in the spirit of the Cross. 
No wonder glittering generalities marred 
the sincerity of his prayer. In “Lord 
Teach Us To Pray” by Alexander Whyte, 
the author quotes: 


“Each moment by cjaculated prayer, 
He takes possession of his mansion 
there.” 


He remarks that “ejaculate” comes from 
the Latin jaculum, meaning dart or point- 
ed. Moses wasted no fine phrases in in- 
direction but came right to the point. 
Above all else he wanted God to give 
Israel another chance. : 

Direct prayer for absent loved ones is 
to be heard in countless homes today, 
homes that never knew before the need 
of prayer. God hears prayers that come 
from hearts that intensely mean what 1s 
asked. God saved Israel, not once but 
time and time aagin. The story of Israel 
was sin, punishment, repentance, forgive- 
ness, in almost unending circuit. Our his- 
tory is not much different. How long will 
we trespass on God’s mercy? However 
we abuse His patience, His mercy is ever 
lasting. 


Questions to consider: 

Read the parable in Luke 14:16-24 
What light does it throw upon this lesson? 

What common alibis do men offer for 
their sins? ; 

If God knows human need, is interces- 
sory prayer necessary? 

What is the gospel of the second 
chance? Should it lead to less or more 
concern about sin? 
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BAKE AND SERVE IN GLASS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Wash green peppers; cut off a half- 
ch cap from the top of each and re- 
nove the seeds. Place the peppers in 
piling water for 5 minutes to remove 
he strong flavor from them. Cut the 
gusages crosswise in half and stand 3 
yalves in each pepper. Season the lima 
igns with salt and pepper. Fill the re- 
mining cavity of each pepper with lima 
ans. Dot with bits of butter. Place the 
¢ufed peppers in a well-greased, heat 
esistant glass baking dish, 1% quart size. 
Pour 4 cup of water around the peppers. 
Place 4 strip of bacon on top each pep- 
yer, Bake in a moderately hot oven until 
the peppers are tender and the bacon is 
brown. Yield: 6 portions. 

From the deep South the fame of 
Creole cooking has traveled to the North, 
the East and the West. The tantalizing, 
yell-seasoned goodness of Creole flavoring 
makes it popular in virtually any dish. 


BAKED RICE AND CHEESE 


2 eggs . Dash of cayenne pepper 
jcups cooked rice (34 14 teaspoon salt 

cup uncooked) 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
1% cups shredded shire sauce 

American cheese 1% cup corn flakes 

| teaspoon melted 

butter 


Beat eggs; combine with cooked rice, 
theese and seasonings. Mix well and turn 
into greased baking dish. Crush corn 
fakes into crumbs; mix with melted but- 
tr and sprinkle over rice mixture. Bake 
ina moderate oven (350° F.) about 30 
minutes. Serve with tomato sauce if de- 
dred. Yield: 6 servings (144 quart cas- 
role). 


MEAT LOAF 
| pound hamburger 14 cup evaporated milk 
l egg 14 cup water 
leup soft bread crumbs 11% teaspoons salt 
lonion, sliced thin l@ teaspoon pepper 


r 

There will be a time 
perhaps when your sol- 
dier faces Death. When 
that moment comes, he too 
will have the Bible to sustain 
his faith and courage. You 
have seen to that! 

But will you not do more? 
Will you not also see to it that 
the comfort of God’s Word is made 
available to all boys in the Service, 
wherever they may be? 

Just a dollar from you will provide 
New Testaments to six of our fighters. 
Why not send us your contribution 
now! 

Better still, why not help yourself 
at the same time by buying an Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreement? 


«) e 14 
tor Nov: nor 
= pacik®; ate oe 
we 
t 


Photo 

Courtesy 
ing 

Features 


These Agreements afford you the op- 
portunity of giving help to others—and 
receiving at the same time as much as 
7% on your money. Find out for your- 
self how this Plan works. Send for the 


hooklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


aad American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 


INCOME 


C Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-80 en- | 


titled “A Gift That Lives?’ 


C I enclose $ 
FILL OUT 


l 
| Address 


City 
j 


to provide Testaments for our boys. 
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oo CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS + STOLES + VESTMENTS 


Ly 


Big Money Quick! P77); sy 
Sell EMBOSSED Name-Imprinted 

Christmas Cards to friends, neighbors, bln 

others, Absolutely new, unique and dif- Wiis 


ferent. SO gorgeous folders for on' 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS $1. Yoa make be profits! Easy to sell. jo experience 

n . 80 BhOW art new C st 3 38 t- 

COMMUNION SERVICE (ments. $1 Dench Religions, Oilette, 3 amoreus “Gift 
rappings, also Everyday Cards, Fast, easy sal 

EU pay you big. Extra cash bonus. Write for samples 

on approval. 

FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS PVete mas sot 1s 

809 Adams, Elmira, N.Y. Biv ime 


Mix all ingredients together, pour into 
greased glass loaf pan and bake in mod- 
erate oven (325° F.) for about 45 min- 
utes. Serve hot. Yield: 4 generous 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PaA, 


servings. 

Desserts cooked in glass simplify serv- 
ice too, and if the portion must be small, 
at least a glass baking dish of pudding 
gives the appearance of generosity for the 
brief moment before it is dished out. At 
all meals be sure the bread is plentiful . . . 
and that some spread other than butter 
is served—jelly, peanut butter, apple but- 
tet, honey, molasses, something to sat- 
ily the hollow hunger that will surely 
result otherwise between a restricted meat 
portion and a small dessert portion. 


FIG BREAD PUDDING 


“4 cup dried figs 4 tablespoons sugar 
cups broken or cubed 14 teaspoon salt 
, bread 2 cups milk (or one cup 
“teaspoons grated evaporated milk and 
orange rind one cup water) 
lege or 2 egg yolks nutmeg 


Cover figs with boiling water and let 
stand 10 minutes; drain and cool. Place 
dread in greased quart baking dish. Add 
otange rind. Snip stems off figs, cut 
‘oarsely, and scatter over bread. Mix egg 
ot yolks with sugar, salt and milk, pour 
Wer bread and figs, sprinkle with nut- 
meg, and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 
‘bout 45 minutes. 
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SERVICE ROLL 
PLAQUES 


for Churches 


Panels are sturdily made of kiln 
dried black walnut, topped by an- 
tique gold finished eagle in relief. 
Raised crosses. Name strips in 
contrasting light oak. Variety of 
sizes to accommodate 16, 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300 and 500 names, 
or larger. Conservative, dignified, 
rare natural wood designs that 
harmonize with best interior fur- 
nishings. 


Prices from $8 to $250 


Recent SPECIALTIES INC. 


268 CH LYELL AVE. 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. 




















DAILY MEDITATIONS ish requirements. The answer of Jesy; in the a 









(Continued from page 39) shows that the number of times we are fj wenty ) 

° sinned against makes no difference what. I Re’: F.V 

if ever the time comes when the Church ever. The Christian must not bear mg. § ¢ lette 
of Jesus Christ is not aggressive, its lice. This same teaching we find in every f seats S10 
deathknell will have been sounded. pronouncement Jesus made. We are ty jg zngiand 
be governed by motives, not by rules i Sout] 

Lord, may our faith in Thee be strong and these motives are to be inspired hy mil has 
and our love for Thee be eager and _ the love of God dwelling in our hearts #§ those Ye 
passionate. Amen. Christianity is essentially a religion oj § fom ™ 
inwardness. blamed t 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18 }} heart to 
Lord, we pray, not for tasks suited to % ome me 

RELIEVE EVERY CHRISTIAN A MISSIONARY our strength but rather for strength to @ wil com 
“WHOSOEVER . . . SHALL CONFESS ME meet our tasks. Amen. but not | 


NG | 
TNE 


BEFORE MEN.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:28-39 


Once when Admiral Foote was in 


Siam he invited some members of the 
Royal Family to dinner on board his 




















ae 
| SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 | 


GIVE GOD A CHANCE 
“UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN.” 
READ MATTHEW 18:15-22 


Father 
o many 
race a 
Amen. 


vessel. When all the guests were seated { 1 
Many doctors and dentists use at the table, he, as his custom was, asked A MINISTER said: “Twenty years 
; a blessing upon the food prepared. The ago there was a quarrel in the church s 
OTe Me clue Mado king and other members of his court of which I am now pastor. All the “EV! 
EA eer were greatly surprised and said that they intervening years have done nothing to 
had always understood that only mis- heal that breach; the bitterness is as 
ple headaches and minor neu- sionaries asked blessings. The admiral great as when the quarrel first took Wae: 
: quietly replied that all Christians were lace. The leaders on both sides ar I 
aA la or ought to be missionaries. If all Chris- officials of the church; they stay he Bishop» 
you have a headache...use tians had had the same realization of partake of the Sacrament of the Lord's @ missiona 
this truth as the admiral, the growth of | Supper, then go out into the street with- eized W 
Christianity would have been very much out speaking to each other, determined § ®* Hi 
greater. to keep the fight up.” We once heard a @ tme in 
wise man say that churches are just § “ken pI 
Lord, may our consecration to 7 made up of men and women. We agree, natural 
be such that wherever we go we shall but the Grace of God can remove bitter. @ sect m 
FOR QUICK RELIEF be living epistles of Thine. Amen. ness and hatred. We must give Goda § were n 
Containers of 12, 30, 50 and 100 tablets chance. those 0! 
ba Oa may) heels ti 5 athe a ee { THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 | mungs 
Lord, whatever there is in our lives @ tungs 
THE DISCIPLINED SOUL which prevents our complete surrender @ sme.” 
“THOU ART GOOD, AND DOEST GOOD.” to Thee, help us to remove it and cast 
READ PSALM 119:65-72 it out forever. Amen. Lord, 
DO YOU GET omar era) Pe 
"Toere are massive oak trees that SUNDAY, AUGUST 22 ty 
amen, 


THE VITAMINS 
YOU NEED? 








have stood for centuries; trees that have 
remained while the generations of men 
have come and gone. None of these 
giants are to be found in tropical lands 
but in those countries where storms are 







REQUESTS MADE IN IGNORANCE 
“YE KNOW NOT WHAT YE ASK.” 
READ MATTHEW 20:17-28 


[w 


frequent and bitter cold is frequent. An Tuart this request of John and James 
oak tree cannot be grown in a hothouse, was asked in ignorance is obvious. When 
Now you can buy protected from chill winds, but will grow Jesus cross-examined them and asked, Ava 
a e out on the bleak hillside where it is “Can ye drink of the cup that I drink § ** ** 
high quality rocked and buffeted by storms. The of?” they readily replied, “We can” § 
strongest characters are those which They knew not the meaning of Christ's = 
have met severe trial, and gathered question nor of their own answer. Many ma 
strength by doing so. An old Arab of our own prayers are doubtless offered sated 
proverb has it: “All sunshine makes a_ in ignorance. What are the things for thied 
desert.” We say: “Fair weather never which most men pray? Are they not § ; “9 
made a sailor.” for “long life,” for ‘temporal prosper- _ sh 
ity.” for “riches and honor?” God, who an ; 
Father, we humbly thank Thee for understands all things, in His mercy at 
every experience which has enriched our  forbears to answer such requests, and Hoh is 
spiritual lives and led us into a deeper saves us from the disaster which these bith 
100 Multi Vitamin Capsules fellowship with Thyself. Amen. things would bring. ting 
100 days supply - only $2.89 Lord. wh we draw > to Thee ‘ 
100 B-Complex Vitamin Capsules I FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 } arn Pe vat alg og a “ xe Lor, 
100 days supply only $2.19 : ee Sema = = we realize how foolish are our - ” Tie i 
NOT RULES BUT PRINCIPLES how trifling our thoughts. Amen. nitte 
_ Vitamin Capsules “AS MANY AS ARE LED BY THE SPIRIT Bod iad 
= oe — {_Monpay, AuGusT 3 } 
READ ROMANS 8:1-17 - C 
AT LOW COST : : - 7 LOVE THAT REMEMBERS 
HRISTIANITY is not a religion of “Il HAVE REMEMBRANCE OF THEE IN “ 
rules but of principles. The devout Jew MY PRAYERS.” TEA 
Ps Aenethgsndon a was told to forgive an injustice three READ II TIMOTHY 1:1-/ 
Rohency juanbond times, but on the fourth occasion he 7 W, 
might withhold forgiveness. Peter HESE are days when many of us n ) E 
A RENDER TE thought that if he forgave seven times or ought to be, writing letters to friends ongs 
eine he was certainly going far beyond Jew- CHRISTIAN HERALD AUG. 1943 © PAGE 46 & PAGE 4 
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the armed forces. After spending 
wenty years in Australia this is how 
zev. F. W. Boreham felt about his moth- 
as letters: “It is getting onto twenty 
vars since I exchanged the Old World 
England) for this New World beneath 
he Southern Cross. And never a single 
gail has reached Australia through all 


hose years that did not bear a letter | 


‘om my mother. And am I to be 
jamed that I have not found it in my 
art to commit any one of those wel- 
wme messages to the flames? A day 
sill come when other hands will do it— 
hut not mine.” 


Father, our lives are interwoven with 

3» many other lives that we pray for 
race and wisdom and _ forbearance. 
dmen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 24 i 


LIFE IN GOD’) PRESENCE 
“EVEN THERE SHALL THY HAND 
LEAD ME.’ 

READ PSALM 139 





War that devout man of God, 
Bishop Selwyn, first went as a young 
missionary to New Zealand, he was 
vized with a sense of unutterable loneli- 


ime in his diary: “A great change has 
uken place in the circumstances of my 
utural life; but the change need not 
diect my spiritual life. Here is a land 
where not so much as a tree resembles 
those of my native country. All visible 
things are new and strange, but the 
things which are unseen remain the 
same,” 


Lord, we bless Thee because there is 
no place where Thou art not; with Thee 
nothing is common or unclean or alien. 
Amen, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25 


THE CURE FOR DESPAIR 
“BE ZEALOUS THEREFORE.” 
READ REVELATION 3:14-22 


Avast number of people, at one 
lime or another, must have asked them- 
elves the question: “Is life worth liv- 
ing?” We feel sure that there is a deep- 
sated belief held by all men that life 
good when lived as Our Father in- 
imded. At the same time it would be 
‘oolish to deny that many have lost 
ler way. Cynicism, discouragement 
and even despair have settled upon them. 
Here is a noble saying of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes worth remembering: “It is 
iaith in something, enthusiasm for some- 
tang, which makes life worth living.” 


Lord, we pray that we may be per- 
mitted to do some task for Thee and to 
“ # worthily, Amen, 


{_ THURSDAY, AUGUST 26 } 


THE GOOD OR THE BEST 
“TEACH US TO NUMBER OUR DAYS.” 
READ PSALM 90 


We HEARD a man boast that he be- 
‘ngs to ten different fraternal organiza- 
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Write for FREE Samples... 
QUARTERLIES AND PAPERS 


The demand is greater than ever for 
literature following The International 
Uniform Topics. 


- Sound in Doctrine 


THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR 
AND ILLUMINATOR 


A regular commentary on the Sunday 
School Lesson. 192 Pages. 


Sought for and loved by many. 
@ WRITE FOR SAMPLE LESSON @® 


Curistian Lire series 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 


* ADULTS 
* YOUNG PEOPLE 
* SENIORS 
* INTERMEDIATES 
* JUNIORS 
* PRIMARY 
* BEGINNERS 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS ¢ Box 6059 ¢ Cirvezann, 0. 


New! SACRED TRIOS 


fa Sol Taft e nik: 


@ While men are at war, women will sing more. 
This new 48 page book contains choice selections 
within average range. Octavo size, fine cardboard 
binding. Only 60c each. Order today. 

105 NINTH STREET | 


'Earn MORE Money This Christmas 


| with our “Bible Text Special’’—50 beautiful Christ- 
| mas folders imprinted with name and choice of Bible 

verse. Sells for only $1.20. Nothing else like it. 

Christians appreciate. Liberal commission. Also, our 
| complete line, Greeting Cards, ‘‘Sunshine”’ plaques, 
| Calendars, Bible Games, Novelties, etc., pays good 
| profit to yourself or your organization. Send for re- 
| turnable samples, and free Display Packet on “Bible 
| 


Altos 


Verse Special.’”” (Our large agent’s Book and Bible 
catalog included free on request.) Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today. 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. winona LAKE, IND. | C. W. Boyer, 2101 Windsor Rd., Dept. CH, Dayton, Ohio 





Vv. Raymond Edman, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


This year over 1300 students were attracted to Wheaton College from 44 
states and 11 other countries. Wheaton’s Christian ideals are winning the 
loyalty of increasing numbers. See inside front cover. 


“*Victory”’ 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 11 


plan of accelerated courses offers degree in 3 calendar years. 


Practical courses for women in Pre-Nursing, Teaching, Home Economics, etc. 
Pre-Induction Military Training. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN AND CATALOG 
reeaRa eae HEHEHE HEH HEH HE ee ee ee 





George V. Kirk, Vice-Pres. 


WHEATON COLLEGE Box H-83E, Wheaton, Illinois 


Please send me Free Illustrated Bulletin “Education For Victory” and other litera- 


ture checked below 
(| Wheaton Annual Catalog 


(| “Pleasant Tomorrows” 
Wheaton Life Annuity booklet 


Mr., Miss, Mrs. 
City & State 


If requesting information on Life Annuity please give birth date 

















































































No use pretending a toilet is clean— 
just because you hate to scrub it. Sani- 
Flush makes toilet sanitation easy. 
Quickly removes film, stains and 
incrustations where toilet germs lurk. 
Cleans away a cause of toilet odors. 
Use Sani-Flush at least twice a week. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with or- 
dinary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. Cannot 
injure septic tanks* or their action 
and is safe in toilet connections 
when used as directed on the can. 
Sold everywhere. Two handy sizes. 


* 
FRE For Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub 
toilets, either! Tests by eminent research 
authorities show how easy and safe Sani- 
Flush is for toilet sanitation with septic 
tanks. For free copy of 
their scientific report, 
write: The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 23, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


KE ant en om 
‘© Guaranteed by @\_." 
Good Housekeeping = 
wourtcrvt On ow AG 
Sas aovemisto HES 




















CLEANS TOILET 
BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 
ike costly oil paintings. Designs never : 
before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- MAAN} 

eous Christmas Cards with name, 50 for aT / 
$i. up. 9 other profit Assortments. New Arye 
features—clever ideas Upto 100% profit. 
Write today tor Samples on approval. 

, St. Louis. Mo, 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas F R E e 
in fomreoes. magazines ees 
Splendid opportunity to “‘break into’ ’ 
fascinating, profitable writing field. Details 
May bring you up to $5.00 per hour spare time 
writing in your home. A.H.L. of New York 
writes: “I’ve made $5.00 an hour and more 
writing.”” Here are others: J.A.M., Mass. had 
never made a sale. Now he writes, ‘‘I have placed 
an article with Everybody’s Weekly and have a 
$25 check for it.’ G.G., Munising, Mich., “I’ve 
sold four trade journal articles to the topnotchers 
in the field.” How about YOU! Due to War, 
money-making possibilities in this field are better 
than ever for men and women of all ages. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Post card will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-D South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 























tions all of which make demands on his 
time and strength. Some men are good 
joiners while their wives wonder what 
it is all about. Probably there is no 
harm in any one of the ten societies to 
which our friend belongs but, with only 
twenty-four hours in the day, we wonder 
if that is a wise distribution of one’s 
time. We often have to decide, not be- 
tween the good and the evil, but be- 
tween the good and the best. And so 
often the good becomes the enemy of 
the best. We only have one life to live 
and it should be lived at its best. 


Lord, we ask that each day may add 
something to our knowledge and love of 
Thee; that we may truly grow in grace. 
Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, AUGUST 27 I 


OUR SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
“NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 
ROMANS 14:1-13 


It IS a very long time since Clement 


of Alexandria preached. The Christian 
Church was in its infancy and not far 
removed from the Apostolic Age. Yet in 
a sermon on mutual responsibility Clem- 
ent uttered these words: “If neighbors 
of an elect man sin, the elect man has 
sinned. For had he conducted himself 
as the Word prescribes, his neighbor also 
would have been filled with such rever- 
ence for the Christian life as not to 
sin.” So, more than seventeen centuries 
ago, Clement talked of social obligations. 
He knew that, to some extent at least, 
each man is his brother’s keeper. 


Lord, make us to know Thy ways and 
enable us to walk in Thy truth. In Thy 


name’s sake. Amen. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28] 


ENEMIES OF THE SOUL 
“AGAINST SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESS.” 
READ EPHESIANS 6:10-18 


Most people are convinced that the 
material conditions of life are due to 
improve. It is not only the present war 
which has created this demand; the 
agitation has been gathering strength for 
many decades. We believe it is a healthy 
movement for there is nothing lovely 
about poverty. God bless all who seek 
to make this world a better place in 
which to live. But let us remember that 
to improve the physical conditions of 
life is, at the best, only a scratching of 
the surface. Our chief enemies are 
spiritual and our supreme victories must 
also be spiritual. “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 


Lord, Thou dost satisfy the wants of 
every living thing; giving doth not im- 
poverish Thee nor withholding enrich 
Thee. Amen. 


{| __ SUNDAY, AUGUST 29 | 


RESPECTABLE SINS 
“AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS.” 
READ MATTHEW 18:21-35 


ies JouHn Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
once published a book of sermons en- 


titled “Respectable Sins.” It was a fray, 
recognition of the fact that in the ming 
of most people there are two kinds «i 
sins. There are sins which are not ». 
spectable, and for any man to comm 
them would bring swift and sure punig, 
ment. He would be dropped by decey 
people. On the other hand, the auth. 
contended, there are sins which mep 4 
not consider very serious—such x 
carrying an unforgiving spirit. Son; 
have even made a virtue of hatred, Ys 
Jesus left no doubt whatever about th. 
sinfulness of it. The parable of the Up. 
forgiving Servant is as convincing qs ; 
is clear. 


Lord, we pray that the flame of Thy 
love shall so burn upon the altar of ow 
hearts that there shall be no room jy 
bitterness nor hatred. Amen. : 


MONDAY, AUGUST 30 | 


WHERE TIICIR STRENGTH LAY 
“POSSESSING ALL THINGS.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 6:1-10 


Wuen Pope Pius VI heard of th 
death of John Calvin he said: “Th 
man’s strength lay in the fact thx 
money never had any attraction fo 
him.” Calvin could not be bribed, his 
soul was not on the market. Though 
John Wesley had left to him during his 
lifetime $650,000—a vast sum of money 
in those days—when he died he left 
nothing but a silver teapot and two 
silver teaspoons. In a recent book we 
find this fine passage: “The one perfect 
life that has been lived in this world i: 
the life of Him who owned nothing, and 
who left nothing but the clothes He 
wore.” 


Lord, may Thy spirit keep us from 
evil and encourage, within us, all holy 
impulses. May we serve Thee in the 
humble walks of life, even as the Naz- 
rene, while yet we live. Amen. 


| § TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 | 


BLINKERS ON THEIR MINDS 
“THE CHIEF PRIESTS . . . SOUGHT FALSE 
WITNESS AGAINST JESUS.” 
READ MATTHEW 26:57-66 


Or ALL who lived in Jerusalem at the 
time of Jesus, who ought to have recog- 
nized him as the Messiah? Surely the 
priests and other religious leaders, yet 
they utterly failed. And they failed be 
cause their religion was an empty thing 
We have sometimes seen men driving 
horses when the animals had blinkers to 
narrow the range of vision. It seems t0 
us that there are people who deliberately 
put blinkers over their minds. They 
want to see certain things, and they are 
determined not to see other things, and 
as a result they are blind and prejudiced. 
The religious leaders of Palestine were 
like that in Christ’s day. They saw 1 
Him no beauty and recognized in His 
voice no authentic note. 


Lord, deliver us from the blinding 
power of prejudice; make us aware of 
all that is pure and holy. In Thy names 
sake. Amen 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
(Continued from page 34) 


saw lightning flashing across the sky. A lit- 
tle puff of wind rustled the dry leaves on 
the trees close by the church. Sally smiled 
and clutched the umbrella tight in her 
hand. 

She was bothered when she couldn’t see 
the lightning and couldn’t hear the little 
puffs of wind any more, for they were 
gone. What would the congregation do if 
it didn’t rain? Sue would poke fun at her 
for bringing the umbrella. Sally thought 
it would break her heart if Sue were 
ashamed of her. God must prove to Sue 
—and the congregation, too—that He an- 
swered prayers. She whispered, “Please, 
God, make it rain!” She felt better—God 
was taking care of everything. 

When the minister gave the closing 
prayer, Sally said, “Amen!” just as the 
congregation did. She walked down the 
aisle with them toward the door. The 
women were whispering to each other that 
they were glad to get out of the hot 
church; and they did hope that God 
would answer the prayers. Some of the 
men were not so sure that He would. 
Sally listened with a smile. She knew God 
would. 

When they got outside they gasped, 
“OH!” Big drops of rain were coming 
down; the smell of damp dust was just 
like heaven. Sally was so happy, she hurt. 
She wanted to splash in the tiny puddles 
on the path before the church. She wanted 
te tell everybody that she knew God would 
make it rain, 

But why were they so quiet? Weren't 
they glad? But maybe they were glad 
inside—just as she was. 


“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Simms, “if it isn’t raining!” 

“Tt’s a miracle!” said Grandfather 
Curry. 


Preacher Evans stood on the top step of 
the church and with out-stretched arms 
said, “We thank thee, God!”’ 

“I thank you, too, God,” whispered 
Sally. 

Then she thought of Sue. Sue would 
get soaked in Walt Bannister’s roadster. 


She would give Sue her umbrella. But 
Sue was gone. 
“Good-night, Preacher Evans!” Sally’s 


upturned face was wet. ‘“Good-night, 
Grandfather Curry! And—and you, too, 
Mrs. Simms.” Raising the big cotton um- 
brella, she trudged down the road toward 
home. 


ANSWERS TO 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE BIBLE? 
(See page 34) 


1. Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issa- 
char, Zebulun, Joseph, Benjamin, 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher. (Genesis 
35:23-26) 

. Elisha. (II Kings, 6:4-7) 

Ahab. (I Kings, 21:4-5) 

Yes. (Genesis 4:17) 

. Herodias (Matt. 14:6-10) 

. Four: Noah’s wife, wives of Ham, 
Shem and Japheth. (Genesis 7:7) 

7, No. (I John, 4:20) 

8. The first five Books of the Old Testa- 

ment. 

9. Cyprus (Acts 4:36) 

10. Nathanael (John 1:47) 
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cand they lived happily ever afterward 


Here’s a story with a happy 
ending.... 

It all started when they de- 
cided to place their surplus 
funds in MOODY ANNUI- 
TIES. From that day to this, 
they have received a generous 
check twice yearly...enabling 


them to enjoy some of the 
comforts of life. 

Furthermore, they are happy 
in the knowledge that their 
money is being used to train 
eager, consecrated young Chris- 
tians for full-time service, 


| the pictures and use them in their Sunday 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY % 


Want to 
Earn Money? 








NE of the easier ways to earn 

money is to sell a product al- 
ready made popular in a market 
which you know. CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S HOME CALENDAR is 
well known to church people and 
the services it renders has made it 
popular and useful. It takes no 
clever sales talk—all you need is a 
sample on which to take your orders. 
You can purchase your copy of the 
calendar at once for 25ce. 


The quantity prices are: 
25 for $5.75 100 for $16.00 
50 for 9.00 250 for 37.00 

300 for $43.00 


100 Calendars in foreign language—$18.00 
The regular advertised selling price is 25c 
each—foreign 35c (Swedish, German, Nor- 


wegian, Italian and Spanish). 


Printed in beautiful colors, illustrated with 
Bible subjects. Many people cut and mount 





153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting booklet, 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, without obligation on my part. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 


' ee 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE - CHICAGO 


* 


If you would like 
~ to help in this 
} great work, and 
/ at the same time 

receive regular 
checks for the 
rest of your life, 
send the coupon 
for full details of 
the Moody An- 
nuity Plan. 


0 Also Booklet A. | am under 20 











THE CALENDAR IS 9% x 16, 
printed in full color—a wall decora- 
tion of many services. 


School work. Each calendar page carries 
Daily Scripture Verses; Home Daily Bible 
Readings; International S. S. Lessons, 
Also preceding and succeeding calendar 


on each page. 





Your market is: 


every Protestant Home will want more 
than one. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ASS’N 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed is........ please send........ 


Ce ee ee) 


our time! 


Abundant Living 
E. STANLEY JONES 


Beautiful in content and appearance, 
ABUNDANT LIVING meets you 
where you are and reaches out a sym- 
pathetic helping hand! 

ABUNDANT LIVING is a glowing 
book, imparting the mental and 
spiritual maturity so desperately need- 
ed in these days of uncertainty and 
stress! 

ABUNDANT LIVING helps you to 
make your life abundant, by main- 
taining balance and harmony of mind, 
heart, and body! So that everyone may 
own it, the price is only $1 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon -Cokesbury Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SL SES 


$ THAT HONOR CHRIST 


EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 
Sell beautiful scripture text Christ- 
mas Cards. Finest 50 for $1 line. 
Everyday Cards for Soldiers, Sail- 
ors, etc. Just the thing to keep the 

. boys cheered up. Rush name 
for details and SAMPLE BOX 
on Approval. 

NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. 38-R 


3605S Montgomery Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


eee enieiiceanmcoun 
in QO days at Home 


, Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
2 profession of Swedish Massage run as high as $4 
0 $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. rge incomes from Doctors, hospitals, san- 
itariums and private patients come to 
those who qualify through our training. 
he Army and Navy need hundreds 
trained in massage. Write for Anatomy 
Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 
* "\ THE College of Swedish Massage, 


2.4 100 E. Ohio St.. Dept. C65, Chicago 11. 


bi 1 iy a AEN PA AL a 
SELL NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 
It’s easy—just show friends, others these big 


valuePersonal Christmas Cards, withname, 

CARDS 60 for$1. Make quick profits. Also sell famous 
WITH HerteiArt’’21-card Christmas Assortment, 

NAME i. Your profit up to 50c. 11 money-makers— 
ift Wraps, Everyday, etc. No experience 

eeded. Write for samples on approval toda: 


HertelArt Co., 305 W: Adams St., Dept. 718, Chicago, lil. 


Canning Reg 
Pes and 
ERR MASON Jar co, 


er 

Labels 
162 Title 

Insurance Bigg. , Las fags, cap 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards, Also cards for all 

occasions. TR' CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 

has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE_GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 6 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS 


TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


| Kate Fennigate, by Booth Tarkington. 

(359 pp., Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) With- 
in twelve months I have read several 
| splendid novels and two that are great— 
| this is one of them. Different altogether 
|from “The Robe,” it is equally distin- 
guished. Here is Booth Tarkington’s ma- 
jor opus. It is his maturity of fine writ- 
ing. Precocious adolescence still salts his 
pen, beautiful, designing women are still 
unmasked and men are men, but now his 
loveliest, finest and most intriguing wom- 
an emerges. 


Moscow Dateline, by Henry C. Cassidy. 
(367 pp., Houghton-Mifflin, $3.00.) This 
volume contains intimate views of the 
Russian government, of her people and of 
her participation in the war. It is written 
by the man to whom Stalin entrusted his 
startling interview on the development of 
the second front. As you would expect, 
the volume is pro-Russia, but definitely 
it is something more (perhaps I should 
say “inevitably” it is something more). 
It is pro-Ally. Because of the author’s 
relationships with the present Russian 
government, he writes with a note of 
authority all his own. 





Mother Russia, by Maurice Hindus. 
(395 pp., Doubleday, Doran, $3.50.) An- 
other great, and perhaps the greatest 
Hindus book. Toward understanding Rus- 
sia, this volume and Joseph Davies’ “Mis- 
sion to Moscow” are in a class by them- 
selves. Human as life itself and terrible 
as love of freedom when freedom faces 
annihilation, “Mother Russia” is right 
now an imperative book. 


Hungry Hill, by Daphne duMaurier 
| (402 pp., Doubleday, Doran, $2.75.) An- 
other dynastic novel from the pen of one 
of our greatest contemporary writers. 
The story and its period rise from the 
incredible Irish scene. The generations 
of a family, achieving futility at last, go 
marching by. 


A Design For Living, by Harris Elliott 
Kirk. (93 pp., Fleming H. Revell, $1.25.) 
Typically Harris Elliott Kirk, this is one 
of the most satisfying little volumes of 
the year. It is the thoroughly modern 
though evangelical confession of faith of 
a scholarly Christian. There is the un- 
failing charm of fine writing on every 
page. I have the book in my traveling 
bag. 


China’s Religious Heritage, by Y. C. 
Yang. (196 pp., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.50.) It is affirmed that this is the first 
book written in English, by a Chinese, on 
the religions of China. It has tremendous 
significance because of its comparison of 
religions—a comparison that concludes 


with Christianity first on all fronts. It js 
a must book for these times. 


Old Nameless, by Sidney Shalett. (177 
pp., Appleton-Century, $2.00.) A Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Times has written a biographical sketch 
of an unnamed battle-wagon. He makes 
his story an epic of the war. 


“‘A PREACHER LOOKS AT WAR" 


By Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
(Macmillan, 101 pp., $1.25) 


In this book one of America’s greatest 
preachers deals in masterly fashion with 
the problem of a _ Christian’s attitude 
toward war. Not once does he com- 
promise the ethical idealism of Jesus Christ. 
Dan Poling has never been known to com- 
promise with anything, but he is realistic 
and factual in the presence of a situation 
that demands firm opposition to the evil 
forces against which we contend. 

The most thorough-going and _ irreconcil- 
able pacifist cannot take exception to the 
fine and friendly spirit of this book, al- 
though of course he may not concur in the 
‘author’s conclusions. The volume appeals 
to me as the most interesting, well-reasoned, 
and thoroughly sensible analysis of this 
question which has yet appeared. 

This would be a valued gift for young 
men going out from our churches, espe- 
cially those who were taught an absolute 
philosophy regarding war, a_ philosophy 
which many of us, with Dr. Poling, believe 
is untenable in advance of given situa- 
tions. 

Every minister should read the book for 
the help it will give him in interpreting the 
place of the Church in this world struggle. 


Norman Vincent Peale 


What Is Religion Doing To Our Con- 
sciences? by George A. Coe. (114 pp., 
Scribner, $1.50.) In the field of religion I 
regard this as the most vital small book of 
the year. It brushes away superficialities 
and gets to the heart of the crisis in life 
and in lives. You'd better read it! 


U.S. Foreign Policy, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. (177 pp., Little, Brown, $1.50.) 
This is a small book with a large mission. 
It proposes a foreign policy for the United 
States that has the dimensions of great- 
ness. Also it proves the imperative neces- 
sity of a foreign policy now. 


Wildcats Over Casablanca, by Lieut. 
M. T. Wordell and Lieut. E. N. Seiler. 
(309 pp., Little, Brown, $2.50.) This 
book is, as its title suggests, a fighting 
volume. Two naval pilots who did the 
fighting write the book. The story }s of 
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“Christian 
| COLLEGES 


WHEATON 


COLLEGE 


For God and Country 


Earn Degree in 3 years on accelerated 

program. Outstanding Christian ideals 

and practical “Win the War” curricu- 

lum have resulted in unique enroll- 

ment increase. Loyal to the funda- 
mentals of the Gospel. 


Over 400 course subjects in com- 
plete curriculum. Specialcourses 
for ':vomen—military training 
for men. High scholastic rat- 
ing and notable faculty. 


Fall Term Begins 
September 11. 


Write today for free bulletin. 
WHEATON COLLEGE Box H-83A Wheaton, lll. 


Ailend 


PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY 


Enid, Oklahoma 


A Church College of Distinction 


* Fully Accredited 


* Low Tuition 


© Accelerated Program 
® No Military Units 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


“Set in the midst of a thousand hills” 
ONE AIM—to be a Good Small Christian College 
EMPHASIS—Arts and Sciences for civilian life 


RESULT—Graductes in every type of national 
and world-wide service 


No military unit. Entire facilities open for 
coeducational higher education. Accelerated 
Program. Fall term begins September 13, 1943. 


For information write to 


Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D., President 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minnesota 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College of the 
Lutheran Church. Usual expenses about $500 a 
year, An excellent variety of courses. Fine stu- 
dent organizations. Christian atmosphere. 
students—600 Pre-flight Naval Cadets. 
year opens September 13. 


1080 
School 


Write Director of Admissions 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


Reading, Pa. 
Beautiful Suburban Campus 
Accelerated Program Fully Accredited 
. Arts and Sciences, Home Ec., Bus. Adm., 
f med., Pre-dent., Pre-min., Bacteriology, 
emistry, Lab. Tech., Social Welfare, Pre-nurs- 


™& Pre-law, Physics Research, Teaching, Pre- 
Service Training Co-educational 


_ | $2.00.) 


the “wildcat squadron” which operated 
from a carrier when the American landing 
was made at this North African port. 


A Five Year Peace Plan, by Edward J. 
Byng. (184 pp., Coward-McCann, $2.00.) 
It is said that there are now more than 
800 peace groups or committees in this 
; country. Perhaps there are twice as many 
| peace programs or plans. Here is a sched- 
ule for peace building that will contribute 
to constructive thought in its field. 


David, by Duff Cooper. (292 pp., Har- 
per, $3.00.) The author, one of Britain’s 
military statesmen, has been successively 
Secretary of State for War, Lord of the 
Admiralty and Minister of Information. 
He is now a member of the Churchill 
government. This novel is the life story 
| of the shepherd king of Israel. It strikes 
; an exalted note from the beginning. David 
is generously interpreted 





| Uriah, the Hittite. 
{ 


Four Freedoms and God, by Edwin 


"| McNeill Poteat. (155 pp., Harper, $1.50.) 


| The author addresses himself to the task 
‘of giving a spiritual interpretation to 


throughout— | 
| perhaps too generously in the matter of | 


| President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. To | 
| these freedoms, he adds God. He finds | 


the spiritual dynamic in each freedom, 
| and drives on brilliantly to the conclusion 
” the whole matter. 


What America Means To Me, by Pearl 





|S. Buck. (212 pp., John Day Co., $2.00.) | 
| Here is Pearl Buck at her best. The essays , 


;are filled with high patriotism and the 
| writing is worthy of a Nobel Prize win- 
ner. I can only regret that the author 
-seems always to stand in the shadow of 
| her own conscience when she writes about 
| the Church. Someone should tell her that 
here is one subject she would do well to 
leave alone. 


Now Is The Moment, by Harold Rugg. 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 269 pp., $2.50.) 


is a study-book. The author sees America 
standing in a crucial spot, with her old 
forms going and with a new day breaking 
in which she may realize her mythical 


“American Dream,” if ...! The “if” is 


| big. There are many conditions to be met | 


—too many, for the reader to say of this 


work, “This is the way.” F.S.M. 


Overcoming Anti-Semitism, by Solo- 


A average man will bog down here; this 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mon Andhil Fineberg. (Harper, 225 pp., 
A comprehensive, _ intelligent 
treatment of a bewildering problem that 
;today has assumed world proportions. 
| There is no theory here; there are tech- 


| niques and suggested procedures for those | 


| whose vision is broad enough to realize the 
immensity of the problem, and who want 
to do something about it. F.S.M. 


Washington, The Cinderella City, by 
| William O. Stevens. (Dodd, Mead, 334 
pp., $3.00.) No guide book, this is the 
story of the loveliest of our American 
cities in terms of personality, from Lafa- 
yette to F.D.R. The evolution from mud 


|to mansions is so described as to make | 
| you want to catch a train and go there | 
again. The illustrations are as good as the | 


| text. F.S.M. 
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“Thank God fog your Testament, 
son,” said Capt. Rickenbacker to Johnny 
Bartek as they were keing hauled to 
safety. For 21 trying days as the party 
drifted across the Pacifi4 that portion 
of the Bible had been th¥ only source 
of comfort, hope and light\o the seven 
men. Johnny was the only man with 
God’s Word in his possession. (Read 
our story “I Met God on a Rkft.”)* 


Bible just as much as men on rubber 
rafts. Ethics, the Golden Rule, socia 
service will not do. No, nothing short 
of the Bible. And when you use the 


ALL BIBLE GRADED SERIES 
of Sunday School Lessons 


your boys and girls DO get the Bible, even the 
frequently neglected portions, from Beginners to 
Seniors—five departments in all. Moreover, the 
ALL BIBLE SERIES is soundly graded depart- 
mentally, with specially prepared flannelgrapy 
aids for Beginner, Primary and Junior deparf- 
ments. The worship program may be geared fo 
the lesson each Sunday. The pupil “ y 
lesson through fascinating manuals. 

interest is captured. And, in additicn to all 

the series is economical to adopt and mai 


THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Inc. 
800 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEE 
Dept. CH-83 
Please send me FREE copies of ALL BIBLE Graded Serjes 
of Sunday School Lessons, Teachers and Pupils Manuals, for 

Dept(s). I enclose 10¢ toward mailing cost. 

*Also copy of ‘‘I Met God on a Raft,’’ Bartek’s story. 

Name. 
Address 
City 
JamD Pastor, © Supt., 0 Teacher, of. 


State 


Church 


FOR SELLING TEN $1 BOXES 
50 beautiful assorted Christmas cards with or 
without name imprinted. Sell for $1. Your 
profit 50c, Write today. 
EERPUL u 


It costs nothing to try. 
‘ARD CO.. Dept. 0-1 TE PLAINS. W.Y. 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You ,can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorse by physicians, 44thyr. Earn 
. . while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women. 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 558, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, tl. 
_ Please send free bovklet und 16 sumple lesson pages. 
NT coiaaiitiintiinilintatianaiiatamiaias 
City 
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OR sie relief from dryness and 
itchy burning of sun-scorched skin 
apply oily, specially medicated Resinol. 
Soothes as it aids healing. Use Resinol 
Soap, too—enjoy its delightful cleansing. 


For a guest cake Resinol Soup. sample Resinol 
Ointment and a Hollywood Stop-Run Mender, 
send only 10c to Resinol, CH-6, Balto.-1, Md. 


RES 4 bi 0 OINTMENT 


ANb SOAP 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic paroxysms — helps 
you breathe more easily. 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependably uniform — its qual- 
ity insured through rigid lab- 
oratory control. Try ASTH- 
MADOR in powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture form. At all 
drug stores —or write today for 
a free sample. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., DEPT. P-22 


SELLA 


VLU Le ae 


FL Me rth ees 


SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 
Christian Workers! Here is your 
opportunity to earn cash rewards 
by selling greeting cards that ex- 
press the true Christmas. Also 
Bibles, Bible Story Books, and spe- 
cial SERVICE MEN’S ASSORT- 

MENTS. Wonderful line. Out- 

standing opportunity. Write for 

Sample Box on Approval and 

complete details. 


LAWRENCE E. STROBEL, Dept. 38-S 


Evanston Sta. Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of se- 
curity and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FAS‘EETH today 
at any drug store. 


Over 200,000 Satisfied Users 
ES 2° YU STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make _ yourself 
free and happy with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free book- 
let telling of injurious effect of 


tob and of a treat- 

Pent arhich has relieved dent 
many men. 

THE NEWELL COMPANY |BOOK| 


206 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Over 30 Years in Business 


SEND and SELL Greeting Cards with TRUE 


$T2an 


Our Box. of 24 DeLuxe Scripture Text eigen oe is 
without doubt the best value on the mar! $1. value. 
Our Companion Box of 18 Scripture Text. Solaers wong Birtndes, 
Sick. Sympathy, etc.; sells readily at $1.00, All have envelopes 
to match. As a Sample offer we will send either of the above 
Assortments for 65c. Two or more Boxes 50c_ each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Organized yroups earn funds. No experience need- 
e Profit up to 100%. Scll our complete Line of 12 Box Assort- 
ments; also oars 300 Books and Bibles. We suggest you order 
early this yea 

SHEPHERD’ s TOWN CARD CO., Shepherdstown, Pa., Box 28 





AMERICA GIVES HER BLOOD 
(Continued from page 23) 


of coffee or whiskey, but that the strong 
| stimulant is now omitted. The great ma- 
jority of blood donors who make this un- 


selfish gift, it is gratifying to learn, are 
not accustomed to strong stimulants, and 
decline to use them. 

Since human blood is an extremely per- 
ishable commodity no time can be lost in 
subjecting it to the highly scientific 
“processing” which follows. The blood is 


| first cooled from the body temperature to 


41° and then rushed to the official labora- 
tories. There are at present ten labora- 
tories designated by the Government for 
carrying on this work. It is imperative 
that these laboratories be situated as near 
as possible to the blood banks since the 
blood, being extremely sensitive to high 
or low temperatures, quickly deteriorates. 
The difficulty of transporting so perish- 
able a cargo as human blood formerly 
threatened to be a bottleneck which would 
prevent the Red Cross from going very 
far afield to make collections. The prob- 
lem has been solved by using an ingenious 
refrigerated container invented by Major 
Elihu Church, which prevents the blood 
from varying more than two degrees of 
temperature in all extremes of weather. 
The containers are made of sheet steel 
with spun glass installation and are the 
size of a large trunk. Each holds eighty 
pints of blood, the temperature of which 
is maintained with ice. More than 500 
of these containers are now used by the 
Red Cross. 

On arriving at the laboratory, the first 
major step is to place the individual pint 
containers in a huge centrifuge, where 
they are whirled about at a speed of 
250 revolutions per minute for one hour; 
the violent shaking-up serves to drive 
the red and white corpuscles to the bot- 
tom, leaving the clear white plasma on 
top. The plasma is now siphoned off, 
frozen, and reduced to a dried flaky 
powder which would never be recognized 
as one’s life fluid. 

The life-giving plasma is now independ- 
ent ‘of all weather and temperature and 
may be shipped to remote fighting fronts 
in the arctic regions or the tropics without* 
danger of deterioration. The white pow- 
der is packed in bottles from which all air 
has been drawn, and hermetically sealed. 
It will keep for years. Each bottle con- 
tains the plasma obtained from one pint 
of blood, or the contribution of one in- 
dividual donor. The plasma and a bottle 
of distilled water are then packed in a 
tin can together with the necessary tubes 
and hypodermic needle required for mak- 
ing the infusion. The plasma may be dis- 
solved in three minutes in distilled water, 
when it is ready for a life-saving opera- 
tion. 

The technique of blood transfusion 
which has thus been perfected in America 
has wide application. In accidents of ev- 
ery kind the greatest danger comes from 
violent shock and the blood infusion, by 
restoring the circulation, affords the physi- 
cian priceless time. After the recent fire 
in Boston the need of plasma was so great 
that thousands of injections were rushed 
from New York, resulting in the saving 
of many lives. So the modern technique 
of blood preservation and transfusion de- 
veloped by the stern necessities of war 


will doubtless prove of inestimable valy 
when peace is restored; those who noy 
are hastening to shed their innoc ent blood 
for the relief of men at war are actually 
laying the foundations of life-saving mip. 
acles the scope and value of which they 
do not now even dream. 


BOMBS HAVE NO EYES 
(Continued from page 36) 


but there are such things as Mont Lawn 
to tell them they are rich, just as ordinary 
Americans and that Christianity is their 
priceless leader. That is why they haye 
no fear.” 

“That is why CHRISTIAN HERALD read. 
ers support Mont Lawn, Ludwig,” I saig 
“A child without fear and with hope 
grows to be a man without fear. Ths 
grow and America grows with them.” ¢ 

He smiled and the hate-filled years 


The “3” Fund | 


Dear Friends: 

Quite unexpectedly | have re- 
ceived $23.13 in royalties on a book, 
| want to use this money to help little 
children. 

Recently a friend told me of a 
plan she had that succeeded in raising 
two thousand dollars: invited a 
group of friends to make a gift of any 
amount that would have the figure 
three in it. It occurs to me that you 
might like to make my small gift grow 
into a great amount. | would be de- 
lighted if | could feel that my little 
gift had been the means to send many 
children to Mont Lawn for a vacation 
this summer. 

Will you send a gift of any 
amount, no matter how small, that has 
a “3” in it? Will you address it to 
Christian Herald Children’s Home, The 
“3 Fund, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
York City, 16, N. Y. 

Thank you so much. 


she 


New 


Sincerely, 


(tt LO Feta 


Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
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dropped from his face and he was a boy 
of eighteen again. 

“Tt is great, your America. You and 
your Mont Lawns have much to teach us. 
We shall learn.” 

We went into the dining hall and took 
our seats with the counselors and Mrs 
Parker, the warm-hearted, hard-working 
director of the camp. Ludwig looked down 
the length: of the room, at the rows of 
faces, turned his head to catch the buz 
of conversation and slowly folded his 
napkin in his lap. Then he leaned ovet 


‘and whispered: 


“My father would have said ‘this is 
good.’ ” 

“You say it Ludwig.” 

“Mont Lawn and America—this 
good.” 
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Now you can secure reduced prices on three 
‘Moody correspondence courses . . . some texts 
are shelf-worn, slightly damaged, or made up 
of different editions—but courses are com- 
plete. (Bargain rates good only until Sept. 10 
and do not apply to Class Study Plan.) 
















Regular Special 
1] Practical Christian Work Course...$6.00 $4.75 
(stationery 78 cents extra) 
2 Teacher Truining Course.......... 8.00 6.75 
(stationery $1.00 extra) 
3 World-Wide Missions Course...... 6.00 4.00 


(stationery 80 cents extra) 
NOTE: Half price to members of a corre- 
spondence class of ten or more—free enroll- 
ment to leader—if organized before Oct. 1 
1943. 
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SHOPKEEPING SAINT 
(Continued from page 31) 


conscience” was almost constant and con- 
tinuous, was well aware of this seductive 
lure, and cast it out of his life by the 
most humble selflessness. His great 
‘Journal,’ so warmly admired by Charles 
Lamb and other British literary masters, 
is an account of his daily life; but did 
any other man ever write such an ac- 
count? There is hardly a mention of any 
of the stirring events in which he played 


so noble a part as spiritual leader. His 


story is of the daily strivings of a human 
soul to draw nearer to God in all that 
he did; yet not in order to save that 
single soul for the sake of his personal 
salvation. There never was a man with 
less of the poisonous, parochial, save- 
your-own-soul attitude toward the spir- 
itual life. 

His own actions are set down in the 
briefest possible words. His expedition to 
the Indians was made against the terrified 
protests of his friends. It was an act of 
the boldest physical courage to leave his 
safe, comfortable home, which, like any 
good husband, father and gardener he 
dearly loved, to take a message of love 
to red men, considered by most people in 
that year of 1763 to be no better than 
wolves. Of it he tells us in words in- 
credibly humble, selfless and warmly hu- 
man: “Love was my first motion in going, 
and thence arose a Concern to spend some 
time with the Indians that I might feel 
and understand their life, and the spirit 
| they live in, if haply J might receive some 
| instruction from them, (a century and a 
half was to pass after this before it began 
| to dawn on white men that they might 


learn anything from the Indian way of - 


| life!) or that they might be in any degree 
| helped forward by my following the lead- 
/ings of Truth among them.” 
Just as he was always brief in speak- 
| ing of what he had done, he was brotherly, 
not admonitory, in his efforts to make 
human life more just, more decent, more 
merciful. It was in his twenty-second 
| year in 1742, that, asked to prepare a 
bill of sale for a woman slave, he sud- 
| denly perceived as did few others at that 
| time, the iniquity of human slavery. From 
that time on to the end of his life, his 
heart was never free a day from the 
| thought of slavery and the moral neces- 
| sity to put an end to it. Yet he never 
became bitter with those who held slaves. 
He reasoned with them as he would with 
| himself; he appealed to the “Light of 
| Christ” in their own hearts to judge of the 
unchristian character of slavery, and 
| called upon them to lay the matter before 
God in their daily prayers. 


«- | So singularly sweet, sunny and friendly 
s, | was his personality (this from the uni- 


versal testimony of the innumerable peo- 
| ple who came in contact with him), that 
his travels into the very heart of the 
| plantation country of the South to talk 
against slavery, touched the hearts of all, 
aroused no fierce self-defensive reactions 
among the slave-owners, left them 
| thoughtful, self-questioning, wondering as 
| so few of us do, whether after all it might 
inot be possible to apply Christian prin- 
| ciples to the whole of human life, every 
| day. If only there had been a host of 
John Woolmans, filled with the spirit of 
| loving kindness! 

















But there was only one. And that the: 
was one is something for which all Amer. 
cans may be thankful. In our inheritay,, 
from the American past, there js y; 
spiritual wealth which shines more \,. 
tarnished than the pure gold of Joh 
Woolman’s personality. We see him stan¢. 
ing up in Quaker Meeting in Provideng 
Rhode Island, putting his heart into solem, 
words: “Many slaves on this continey 
are oppressed, and their cries have enteres 
into the ears of the Most High. In infinit 
love and goodness He hath opened oy 
understanding concerning our duty t 
these people and it is not a time for dely 
Should we neglect to do our duty in firm. 
ness and constancy, God may by terrible 
things answer us in righteousness in this 
matter.” (Oh yes, John Woolman, te. 
rible beyond imagining, the war of brother 
against brother which came, almost to ; 
day, a century after you spoke thos 
words!) We see him sitting by the fir 
with his beloved wife of a quiet winte 
evening in the exquisite homely joy oj 
shared intimacy. We see him sittix 
among the bark huts of the Indians, at. 
ing them in all sincerity, “And how have 
the best among you found it most possible. 
to draw near to God?” We see him in his 
shop, dissuading a customer from buying 
anything but what most exactly meets 
his needs. We see him rapt in a golden 
vision of “The Light of the Lord—He 
that is omnipotent rising up to judgment 
and to plead the cause of the oppressed’ 

SERMON 
(Continued from page 29) 


our Christian policy of insuring agains 
the unpredictable. The first clause is this 
that the best way to insure against the un- 
predictable is to be prepared for the 
predictable. Recall the parable of the 
vineyard workers. Suppose those men had 
said: “This owner is an eccentric fellow. 
He is just as likely to pay those who come 
at the eleventh hour as much as those 
who came at the first hour. So we maya 
well take our chances and go to work 
late.” If we thus begin to count on the 
unpredictable and take the gambler: 
chance, we unravel the fabric of our own 
character and undo the efficiency of ou! 
work. Suppose that we in America were 
to say: “Everything is uncertain. You 
can’t tell what is going to happen after 
this war. Perhaps we shall have inflation 
and our money will not be worth any: 
thing. So why save or economize? Why 
try to lay up something for a rainy day’ 
If a rainy day comes, the Government 
may put up an umbrella big enough 0 
cover us all through pensions.” Such 
reasoning as that would discard the time: 
honored virtues of industry, thrift, fore- 
sight, and undermine the foundations 0! 
Christian democracy. We must beware 
of the gambling spirit which counts 0 
chance. 


Let us turn to read another clause 10 
our Christian insurance policy against the 
unpredictable. It is this: Pay a part 0! 
the premium each day. To keep in full 
force the policy which Christ gave us Te 
quires daily thought and discipline. We 
must not leave our spiritual preparedness 
until the crisis strikes. The man who has 
not a grip on himself before the calamlty 
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comes, finds it almost impossible to get 
that grip after the blow has struck. A 
friend of mine was told by a jeweler that 
his fine Swiss watch should be wound in 
the morning rather than at night in order 
that such a delicate instrument might 
meet the day’s shocks on a strong spring. 
Similarly our spirits are so sensitive that 
they are injured unless we meet the daily 
trials on a strong spring. 

To fortify ourselves thus, we can make 
what Ruskin called “nests of pleasant 
thoughts,” from which we may fly into 
whatever these dark days may bring. To 
quote him: “Bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, noble histories, faithful say- 
ings, treasure houses of precious and rest- 
ful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, 
nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take 
away from us—houses built without 
hands for our souls to live in.” And best 
of all is that Book of Books with which 
our godly forefathers were wont to begin 
their days. If you will thus wait on the 
Lord each morning, we shall renew our 
strength, we shall “mount up with wings 
as eagles,” we shall “run and not be 
weary,” we shall “walk and not faint.” 

Yes, the future has its uncertainties. 
And it is wisdom to repeat the Proverb: 
“Boast not thyself of tomorrow for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 
But read with it the testimony of Paul 
who had kept in force his Christ-given 
insurance policy during all the calamities 
of a lifetime and then could say, “In all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us.” 


iF STARS WERE LOAVES 
(Continued from page 26) 


a few minutes, but his voice grew lower 
and lower, and they tiptoed into the 
house, following Hank. Their father was 
turning the leaves of his new book. 

“I had my hands in the dough, Kathie,” 
her mother began. 

Hands in the dough. Mother seemed 
always to be feeding her family, or clean- 
ing for them, or sewing for them. Susan 
Carson’s hair was almost white now, and 
she had never gained back her weight. 
“Youre looking pretty, Kathie,” her 
mother kissed her soundly. “Seems to me 
you're just a little peaked, though. You 
must have been working hard.” 

“Oh, she just needs some of your fried 
chicken and biscuits,” said Henry. “It’s 
nothing a little of your cookin’ won’t take 
care of.” 

“We've got a new boarder, Kitty,” said 
Dianthe. 

“Sh! He'll hear you,” admonished her 
mother, motioning toward the drive as 
they heard a car stop. 

Katherine’s shoulders sagged a little. 
Her mother had enough to do without 
taking on any new boarders. “Why—” 
she began. Her mother shook her head as 
they heard a step on the back porch. 
Katherine’s head went up. He must be on 
very friendly terms with the family to 
be coming in at the kitchen door. Indeed, 
she didn’t approve of it, and resentment 
washed over her. 

He was one of those men whom people 
liked instantly, she realized as he came 
in, holding his grey felt hat in his hand, 
and smiling at her mother. “Home a bit 
early, is it all right to come in the back—” 
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he broke off, his eyes traveling to Kath- 
erine. 

“Katherine,” her mother said, “this is 
Mr. Douglas.” 


“How do you do,” they said together, | 


Katherine, in a stiff little voice which 
plainly showed her resentment at his 
living with them; his voice warm with 
surprise. 

“Kitty is home for the 
Bruce, I told you about her.” - 


Yes, Susan had told him about her. So | 
had Grand, so had Hank, and her father | 


and Dianthe. But they hadn’t told him 
that she was lovely and desirable—al- 
though they had pictured her as a very 
nice person. It was Kitty this, Kathie 
that, and Grand’s “Wait till Kate comes 
home, you'll never see another Kate, I'll 
warrant you,” until he was quite satiated 
with her, and had built up a wall of 
defense against liking her. But they hadn’t 
told him that she was as beautiful as an 
angel, and that she would smash into 
smithereens all his previous ideas of what 
the One Girl should be like. 

(To be continued ) 


YOU GAVE ME NEW WINGS 
(Continued from page 17) 


issuing my biography this summer,” she 
said. “Hollywood is making a movie of 
my life. Minneapolis has given me a home 
and Philadelphia offers me another. I 
should be proud. It’s only human to be.” 


Pausing, she looked out of the window | 
again. “But the things I remember most | 


are Daphne and the RAAF boy: . 
two parents from New Jersey. 


. and 


“They came to me a few weeks ago. | 


Their child had a terrible case of paraly- 
sis. They described the child and told of 
its suffering. Then the father said ‘Sister 


Kenny, we understand you treat only rich | 
patients. We’re very poor.’ I wanted to 


tell them of the bush nurse’s life in Aus- 
tralia, but that would have been a repri- 
mand. So I told them I would treat their 
child and asked only that if it recovered 
they go to their church and offer a prayer 
to God for His goodness. That was to be 
my fee. God was good to us, and the 
child recovered. 

“This is their letter, here on my desk. 
The mother wrote ‘We are Catholics, Sis- 
ter Kenny, and even though you are not, 
we hope that you won’t be offended at 
what I am about to say. We went to 
church today and thanked God as you 
asked us to do. We also thanked God for 
Sister Kenny.’ ” 

The bush nurse picked up the letter. 
“The doctors would think me an old 


woman who liked to boast if I showed | 


them this letter. I have others, many 
others. I prize them a great deal, but I 
don’t show them to people. They’re not 
a tribute to me. Whatever good I may 
have done, I owe to God’s guidance. But 
I feel they’re a tribute to a mother who 
taught me that no matter where I found 
myself, that the Bible was the only text- 
book which could give a humble nurse the 
answer to her every question.” 

That is quite like her; you would expect 
her to say something like this. Famous 
now the world over, called blessed by 
legions of the cured, she is truly one of 
the greatest Christians of the generation 
when she gives credit for it to The Book, 
and the God behind The Book. 


week-end, | 
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| Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- 
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ART PUBLISHE 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
homemaking, decorating, church, civilian defense, war 
activities, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In 
your own home, on your own time, the New York Copy 
Desk Method teaches you how to write—the way news- 
paper men learn, by writing. Our unique “‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy 
this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-H, One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


MAT Le 


A 
WO ” Earn easy extra cash, fall 
UL or spare time. Show friends. others 
gorgeous new NAME IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards, 50 for$1.Also14bige 
value money-making Box Assortment. 
Uptol00% profit. Noexperienceneeded, FREE 


\ one’ SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO, 


— McCall Bidg.,Dept. 822 Memphis,tenn. SAMPLES 


For any sect, creed or con- 
gression. - « Hundreds of 


MOST COMPLETE | gregation. .*.  Hundr 
HYMNAL prod ey or a occa- 


EVER PUBLISHED and 
Postage Paid. . 
a ae eee 


72 
ARKSMUSICCORP.R.C.A.B'idg., RadioCity,N.Y. 
Please send me copies of CHRISTIANITY IN | 


Handsomely bound 
printed, 


omens 

| eoBm 

| 

| 

| ADDRESS........., Menta ccasaeneverecaen want | 
NN oe taki aca STATE.... 








The liver should pour out about two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “‘up and up.”’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 


an New Christmas Cards! 
new ‘‘Feature’’ 21-Card Christmas 
Bast ene ee 00—sells everywhere— profit 
Oc! Big ea: easy, showing to friends, neigh- 
tas ani ryday Assortments 

ists ards 


A 
eo oe on app proval. WALLACE BROWN. INC., 
Fitch ‘Ave.. D Jept. X-13, New York 10, N. ¥o 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 

.- If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3001-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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New “PRIZE”’ 21-Folder Assortment 
CASH Fastest $1 seller. New, unusual, attractive 
: friendly greetings. You make up to 50c. 
Cas 11 popular assortments. Big aay 
Personal Christmas Cards with name. Low as 5 
for $1. Liberal profits. Experience unnecessary. 
Spare or full time. Write today. Samples on approval. 


CHILTON GREETINGS, 147 Essex, Dept. 16-B, Boston, Mass. 


ASTHMA 


“an FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of blessed relief. Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hope- 
Jess’’ cases especially invited. Write. 


NACOR,  936-Z State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stunning 21-card SU- 
PREMEChristmas Box,$1- 
other sensational fast-sel- 


ie 
5! 


Tha Lets 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 682 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $100 a Month! 


ST 
TODAY for Samples on Approval. 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
28 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
has a new accident policy for men and women 
of gt 65 to 85. 


ays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 a 
ase for disability, new surgical benefits, 
up to $100 for hospital care and other bene- 
fits that so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day—$3.65 
a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more than 
one-quarter million people have bought 
Postal policies. This special policy for older 
— is proving especially attractive. No 
medical examination—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write us 
your name, address and age—the name, ad- 
dress and relationship of your _beneficiary— 

d we will send a policy for 10 days’ FREE 
INSPECTION. No obligation. Write today. 








Soldiers, Chaplains 


| Dear Editor: 


When on guard duty away from my bat- 
tery for two weeks at a time, reading is 
the only source of recreation in this lonely, 
desolate place; I would very much appre- 
ciate having my copy of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to take along and read. It is cer- 
tainly one fine magazine, keeping one 
posted on the events on the home front 
and all the other corners of the world as 
well. 

Enclosed is my dollar. Please send the 
HERALD to the address given below. 

Private Cyrillas H. Smith, 35281992 
Battery A, 74th Field Art. Bn., U. S. Army 
c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Editor: 

Frequently, I am fortunate enough to 
have access to the CHRISTIAN HERALD to 
read at our army chapel, for which I am 
deeply thankful. We who are so many 
thousands of miles from our wives, parents 
and loved ones enjoy reading religious 
literature on the days that we have an op- 
portunity—which gives us new faith, hope 
and courage to carry on, in order that the 
whole world may be one of brotherly love, 
practicing the Golden Rule of Life for all 
nations, 

Clarence V. McMillin 
1st Lieut., Dent. Corps. 


Dear Editor: 
Sometimes, a soldier on the far-flung 


| fighting fronts has a way of feeling him- 


self quite alone and forgotten. And I have 
felt like that. There are no U.S.O.’s here, 
no pleasant home environment, no smiles. 
We’re strangers in a far country, and wish- 
ful but not complaining. But one day 
something happens—a letter from home, a 
chance meeting with some boy from home 
or late news from those we love. Then 
life becomes good and hopeful again. 
Something like that happened to me yes- 
terday when I literally stumbled over a 
package of CHRISTIAN HERALD’s for Feb- 
ruary, 1943. I can assure you that my ride 
back to base camp was neither bumpy, 
dusty nor inconvenient; I spent the time 
with old friends—your contributors. That 
was yesterday. Today I finished the maga- 
zine and I can only shout a hearty “Thank 
You!”, and pray God’s blessings upon you 
all. 

Arthur O. Hope, 

Chaplain. 


® CHRISTIAN HERALD, across the 
years, has been pardonably proud 
of the note of hope, cheer and faith 
it has brought to its reading millions 
in the piping times of peace; we are 
prouder than ever to be a friend-in- 
need to the men who fight this bat- 
tle for freedom on battlefields that 
stretch from pole to pole. (One of 
these letters comes from New 
Guinea, another from Alaska!) This 
is foxhole circulation; we’d rather 


| have it than any other sort of circu- 


lation, for here are the men who love 
CHRISTIAN HERALD without reserve, 

We pray God every night that we 
may not neglect one such man. At 
the risk of being called commercial, 
may we remind you that a dollar 
from you, mailed to us, takes 
CHRISTIAN HERALD to a soldier, 
sailor, marine, WAAC, WAVE, or 
nurse for one year? Thanks, abun- 
dantly, for all you have done so far, 


Page Numbers 


Dear Editor: 


It certainly cannot take much more la- 
bor, nor expense, for you to number the 
pages in the CHRISTIAN HERALD, and I 
wish you would do it, for it is annoying to 
look for a page you specify and find it not 
numbered. 


Somerville, N. J.. Anna M. Spellenberger 


@® We’ve had a lot of mail on this 
question—and on the new arrange- 
ment whereby we put the page num- 
bers in the middle of the magazine 
rather than on the edges of the pages. 
Fhis is an arrangement worked out 
in order to save six lines of reading 
on each page; we thought it better 
to give the readers more reading in- 
stead of less, in a magazine that has 
been reduced in outside measure- 
ment and number of pages. Wouldn't 
you prefer it that way? 

Advertising pages, whenever a full- 
page ad is used, usually omit the 
page number, even in normal times. 
This is because the plates for the 
ads come already “made up,” from 
the advertisers; we can’t very well 
cut six lines from that advertising 
when they have paid for it! 

You readers are a patient lot: we 
appreciate your help and your sug- 
gestions, even in these mechanical 
details. We’re doing the best we can, 
and we want to give you all we pos- 
sibly can for your money. That's 
why the page numbers are where 
they are. 


Mrs. Morrow 


@ The CHRISTIAN HERALD family 
will be interested in learning that 
“On To Oregon,” by the late Honore 
Willsie Morrow, will soon go into 
production by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. The novel is now in its six- 
teenth printing. It should make 4 
picture that will sweep America. 
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If you can attend college for only one or 
two years before entering the service of your 
country, we strongly advise your coming to 
Bob Jones College for this year or two of 
character preparation and intellectual and 
spiritual training so essential now. 


“AMERICAS 
MOST UNUSUAL COLLEGR” 


Bob Jones College stands without apology 
for the “old-time religion” and the abso- 
lute authority of the Bible . . . Bob Jones 
College believes that education is not 
confined to the classroom or lecture hall. 
Bob Jones College seeks in every phase 
of daily life to establish in its students a 
practical, Christian philosophy of living. 
Bob Jones College students are prepared 
to meet the emergencies of life and 
achieve success in business or profession. 
. . » Academic training at Bob Jones Col- 
lege follows sane, modern methods but 
emphasizes cultural subjects and the 
classics Piano, violin, voice, pipe 
organ, speech, and art without additional 
cost above regular academic tuition .. . 
Bob Jones College had a twenty per cent 
increase in enrollment the last school year 
There are ten more buildings on 
the Bob Jones College campus than there 
were ten years ago. 


If you are still in high school, we advise 
you to come to the Bob Jones College 
Academy (a four-year, fully-accredited high 
school) for educational and Christian train- 
ing before you enter upon your military 
service. 


Bob Jones College offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts and the Doctor of 


Philosophy degrees, and in the Graduate School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of Arts and the 
Master of Fine Arts degrees in music and speech. 
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These lessons have been planned by 
pastors, parents, Sunday school teachers, 
and public school teachers. Christian 
truths are made interesting and vital. 
Religious needs of each age are met. 


Age 6 
MY FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 


Lessons that the beginner himself may read. 
P-L) 


Bible verse, songs, prayers, pictures. 


SECOND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
Lessons based on Bible stories, for child to 
read, Memory verses, questions, many illustra- 


tions, some in color. 


— nisin KINDERGARTEN LEAFLETS 
Beautiful kindergarten leaflets for each Sy 
for ages 4 and 5. The New Testament set 
ee ee ee oe designed for 4-year-olds, and the Old Testa 
Bi Gie SAR YSts BACs: ROMs Ore GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE series for 5-year-olds. 

Age 9 Old Testament history, aimed to show the 40c a set 
LISTENING TO GOD relation of the Old Testament to the New. _ 

Prayers, Bible readings. Illustrated. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
LESSON tH 


Bible story in each lesson, Bible verse, prayer, 
questions. Introduction to Ten Commandments, Age 10 


Study of Commandments, Lord's Prayer, Apos- 
tles' Creed, Bible stories, memory verses. 
prayers. Illustrated. 


PUPIL’S TEXT FOR EACH YEAR’S COURSE, 40e 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, 81.00 
These texts should be examined 


by every pastor and superin- 
tendent 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


425 South 4th Street | Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me on a 10-day approval the pupil’ 
textbook checked below: 


Actual use of the Scriptures Superintendent [) want U 


: se : Teacher [ 
mereesns: trom quia: toaniiie Director of Religious Education e 





